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BOHEDTILE I , HEW POPE (1888), STAJDAM) IV. 

Rbadino.* — ^To read a few lines from a Reading Book, or History 
of England. 

WBirma— Eight lines of poetry or prose, slowly read once, and 
then dictated. Copy-books to be shown. 

ABiTHM]iTi0.t — Compound rules (money) and reduction of common 
weights and measures ; ^iz., Avoirdupois weight, long 
measure, liquid measure^ time measure, square and 
cubic meaure. 

Short exercises in Mental Arithmetic may be given 
fn all the Standards. These should not involve laige 
numbers, should from the first deal with concrete as 
well as abstract quantities, and should be preparatory 
to the work of the next highest Standard. ''^ 
Standard IV. simple exercises in fractions founded on 
the multiplication table, and on aliquot parts of £1, of 
a yard, and of a pound avdrdupois." (See Initruetiona 
to Irupectort, par. IS,) 

SCHEDULE II. (CLASS SUBJECTS). 

English. — ^To recite 30 lines of poetry, and to explain the words 
and allusions. To parse easy sentences, and to show 
by egutmples the use of each of the parts of speech. 

Geogbafht. — Physical and Political Qeography of the British 
Isles, British North America, and Australasia, with 

knowledge of their productions. 

* BeadiBg with intelligence will be required in all the Standards, and 
increased fluency and expreasion in sucoeBsive years. Tieo sets of reading 
books muBt be provided for Standiuxis I. and IL ; and three, one of which should 
relate to Bnglish History, for eaqh Standard above the second. The inroector 
may examine from an|y of the books in use in the Standard. The intelligence 
of the reading will be tested partly biy questions on the meaning of what is 
read. ** Beading will be teued in the ordinary class-books, if approved by 
the li^peQtOr ; but these books must be of reasonable length, and difficulty, 
and unmarked. If ihey'are not so, books brought by the inspector will be 
used." * 

t The Inapectw may examine qpholars in the work of any Standard lower 
than tha t in which they are presented. 

New and Corrected Edition. - Answers to the Arithmetical Examples 

In Jolin Hejrwood'B Home LeSBOn BooIcb. in Six Books, corresponding 
to t he StandMtifl, 2d. each. 

NOW PUBLISHING. ~~~~ 

OABDINEB'S EXPLANATORY OEOOBAFHY, 

IN FIVE BOOKS. 
For the Uee of Standards L to VIL (Code 1883). 
Illustrated with Diagrams and plain legible Maps, containing every name 
in the text ; and numerous explanations, hints, and suggestions to teachers. 

Part I. Standards L ft n., 32 pa«eB, with 13 Haps and Diagnans, 2d. 

Part n. Standard in^ 48 pa«eB, with 8 MaoB. 8d. 

Part m. Standard IV., 64 pa^es, with 14 Maps, 4d. 

Fart IV. Standard V., 64 pages; with 12 Maps, 4d. 

Part v. Standard VI^ ax^d yfT. 84 pag^ w^th U MavSi 6A. 



PEEFACE TO STANDARD IV. 



This Uttle book, specially prepared for Standard IV., ia in exact 
accordance with the requirements of the New Code (1883). 

It will be observed, however, that there are no leesons In History. 
The Code does not specify any particular course, and it was found 
impossible to frame a set of lessons which would be useful, irrespec- 
tive of the particular Reader used by the Standard. 

About two-thirds of the Arithmetic is taken from, questioas set 
by H.M. Inspectors in their various examinations. 

The Tables (pp. 115-6) are arranged on a plan which has worked 
well in praetiee. Children often fail to get their ** proUems" righi 
from noi knowing the extra parts of the tables as here given. 

There are three lessons every Tuesday Morning for G^graphy. The 
one marked (A) is for Standard IV., (B) for Standard Vl, and (C) 
for Standard VX The same sets of lessons are inserted in the books 
for Standaids V. and YI., so that *' the children in Standards IV., 
v., VI., and VII., may, if grouped together for teaching, be examined 
in one or two groups.** (JSee footnote. Schedule IL, and Art. 109/, 
ii and liL) 

Great care has been taken in aceen^ia^, and, when necessary, 
indicating tlie pronunciation of (Geographical (and sometimes of 
other) names. This is not always the exact foreign pronunciation, 
but it is such as is tolerated by edticated people, or is sanctioned by 
usage. The scheme of pronunciation is given on page 116. These 
mmple phonetics, and ^t use of the accent mark (0 should be leamt 
by the teacher. Children in copying out the lessons need not write 
the pronunciations. The Spelling, too, has been carefully revised, 
and ia in accordance with the latest authorities. It should be 
observed that the speUiug of Asiatic names is in a very unsettled and 
transitional state. 

Littie has been done in Synthetical Gra'mmar, that being a part of 
the subject which can be best done in class by the teacher, though 
it is probable inspectors will now make it an important part of their 
examination. {See pa^ragraph 18 j Instruction to Inspectors.) Most 
of the Dictation Lessons are utitised as Grammatical Exercises. 

For Monday Mornings one of the three maps given, corresponding 
to the set of lessons which the class is learning, is to be prepared 
and shown. {See Schedule IL, Note to Geography, Standards F., VI^ 
and VII.) By an ouUine map is meant, not a full and complete map, 
but one to illustrate the week's lesson. Only the names mentioned 
in the geography need be inserted. The teacher can easily vary the 
directions to suit his teaching. Though Monday is generally a 
convenient day to show this work, any other day in the week may 
be substituted. ALFONZO QAEDINm 

XitUe Hplbeck Board ScI^oqIs, 
Lecd«, Oct., 1^82. 



HOME LESSONS— STANDARD IV. 



FIRST WEEK. 
Lesson l.—Monday Morning. Loam. 

St. John II., Venea 1 — 6 ; or xusb Lbarn — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

I come, I come ! ye hare called me long — 
I come o'er the mountams with light^ and song ! 
Ye may trac^ my step o*er the wakening earih^ 
By the winds which tell of the Tiolet's birth,^ 
(5) fiy the primrose-stars in the shadowy graae,'^ 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

1. The light of the brk^t sun. Sn Traee (L. <ractu«— a drawing), te follow 
by marks left, as of the foot, d^s. S. In spring VQgetation seems to waken up 
as from a long deep. 4. The winds tell that the violet has bloomed becaune 
they carrr its sweet scent wherever they blow. 5. The primroses are yellow, 
ami look like stars in the dark green grass. 

Draw otiUine mapi (A) British lilandt ; (B) Europe; (0) Asia. 
(See Preface.) 

Lesson 2.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

(A). — The Brtt'-ibh Em'-firb consists of the United Elingdom 
of G^reat Brit'-ain and Lre'-land, and of a large number of 

possessions in almost all parts of the world. 

Chreat Britain is the largest island in Europe. It is about six 
hundred miles long, and consists of Scot'-ls^d in the n&rtk^ 
Eng'-land in the south, and Wales in the sovth-west. 

Lre'-land is an island to the west of England. The Irish Sea and 
St. Oeorffe*s Channel separate it from England. 

These islands are all situated in the At-laa'-tiC Ocean towards the 
north-toeit of Europe. The North Sml and the Bng'-lish Chail'-Iiel 
separate Great Britain from the other countri^Tra Europe. 

England is nearly as large as Scotland and Ireland toeetber. 
Lon'-don, on the R Thames, is the capital of England; Ed'-in-bUTji^ 
(M'-ln-brS)j near the Firth of Forth, is the capital of Scotland ; 
DuV-lin> on the R. Lif'-fey, is the capital of Ireland. They are 
all large and beautiful cities. 



I.] HOME LBSSONS — STANDARD IV. 5 

EUROPE. 
<BV— There are five continents : Eu'-rope^ A'-si-a, AT -rl-Ca, 

A-mei'-i-ca, and Aus-tra'-li-a. 

EuitOPU is the smallut of the ^reat dmsioas of the globe, except 
Australia ; but it is the continent most important to us, because it 
16 the oote we live aa. Its length is 3,400 miles, and Its breadth 2,400 
milea. 

It Ues to the north-wett of the Old Wokia, «ad luui the 

Arc'-tie Ocean on the north, the At-lan'-tic Ocean on the (tout, 
the Me-di-ter-ra'-sa^an Sea, the Black Sea, and Mouat 
Oau'-ea-SUa on the 4outk. The XT-ral Mta«, the R. Ural, and 
the Gas'-pi-aM Sea separate it from Asia on the miL 

'Exxee]^ oontaina a great mon&ber of fulft asd inlitnd utu. It kan the 
greatest length of codtt IvMj acoordiB^ to its -tfize, '•f any of t\vt 
continents. TMs' gi«at length of coast inflaeneea tke >»H<p«^tr^^ uaoA 
aJlGrd$ |p«afc fanilitlas f«r/ooouaeroA. 



ASIA 

iffy. — ^Asia u the largest of the 04^nt|AeB.ta, ferminr mie-Hwrd of 
all the land on the earth's surface. It has the Axcf-tlC Ocaan oa 

the iMrtkf the Pd-eiT-ic Oce^n on t^e eoMtj the la'-di-aB Ocean 
on the 4o^k, and Eur^^pe, the C^^-pl-an Sei^ the Black Sea^ 
the Me-di'ter-K9i''-iie->^ «nd part of Afiica on the wuL It is 

above 4^ times as large as Europe, oontauiing 17,9^0,000 sq-uare 
miles aad aboire SOO millions o^ people. 

Pabts of the Sba. — (1) Tbe B(^d Sea <^ Uie tfmt between ^//-^ica 
and Aaco. 

(2) A-ra%bi-am &•& «n the t^uik. 

(3) Bay of Ben-gar, eut of ln<^ 

(4) China 9ea, to^ftk of China. 

(5) Ter-low Sea,, n^ortk <a£ Chijaa. 

(C) Japan Sea, between /apan Islands and the fftfpmland. 

(7) Sea of 0-UlOtsk; east of Si-bcT-ria. 

Cajpjcb. — Bae-al-Had, s^utk'eaat of Aral^ : GL Gom^-o-rin, 

aotUh of Hin-dus-tan' ; East Gape, in BelZ-ping Strait; and 
Kortk-east Gaj^e^ ia the »otth of Siberia. 

Lesson 3.— Wednesday Morniai^ Work tbcfis Suns. 

(1) MuUiply £5 148. 7id. by 6 and 7. 

(2) Divide one million three hundred and forty-six thousand oos 
hundred and twenty-eight hy seven hundred aad sevien. 

(3) Learn and write out Avoirdupois W«^ht. See fM||;e US. 



6 HOME LESSONS — STANDARD HT. [n. 

Lesson 4.— Thursday Morn. Qrammar. Write and Learo. 

An ADVERB is a word which modifies the meaning of 
a VEBB» of an ADJECTIVE, or of another ADVEBB. 

The horse ran fflAt, uid is tired. 

Herayiul modifies the verb ra'A, teUins hiM the horse xan. 
The hone nun fftst, and is. very tired. 

Here very is an adverb modifying the adiactiite Hvtd^ tailing \o» tw-ul 
thfthoneiSk 

The horse ran very fiUEt^ and is now very tired. 

Here imw is an adverb modiljing the- advMrb veryv telliag wlken 1d^ 
hoc8e]»tiredL 

AsTXBBS AKSVTSR QUiSTioifs HOW f WHEN t WHERE t WHY ? 
Ex. 1. Underline the adyerbs in the jdece of Dictation^ 
Dictation. — ^Now the elouds gathered Hadk and blacl:, gusto of 
wind nuhed wikUy ot er the fielcb^ the ligfataing flamed aeroes- th« 
sky, and the thunders yisiblj shook the earth. At the meime»t 
whe& the storm had raged its last, the flowers, the oats, aad wh««<t 
were seen standing upright in the pure air, refreshed with the rain^ 
and as happy as the spring ; but the proud, haughty barl^ lay 
bowed down and stretdbed en the grostad by the windL 

Laason &— Friday Mominft. Wcrii: tiLese Sums. 

(1) MulHply £7,907 16s. 6id. by 4 and S. 

(2) A purse contains one soYere%n, four half-soTere^gne>. ecm 
half-crown, one florin, four sixpences, and seTen halfpence. Ftud 
the total amount in four such purses. 

(3^ Learn and write out Aroirdapos We%ht. See page 115c 

8E00HI> WEEK. 

LeiBon 6w— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John II., Vertee 7 — 11 ; or ilsb Leabn — 

THE VOICE OF d.PRING— (Continued). 

(7) I have breathed on the south, and the ehestnut floweta 
"Bj thousands haY&butst from itji fonet-bowevs^^ 
And the cmcient graifesj and the fallen fcmes,^ 

(10) Are veUecP with toreath^^ on Italian plains ; 
But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

(12) To speak of the ruin or of the tomb I ^^ 

6l The- thl4^, shady braBches oi the <^estmat trees. 7. Graves of people 
long since dead. S. Fallen fanes (L. /anum— a templei ruined churched. 
9. Hidden. 10. Climbing plants and flowers. 11. That is, of the "ancieuc 
graves,." fir "fallen laneSi" whether here or under Italy's sunny skiea. 

Draw outUne maps (A) Briiiih Idamdsi (B) Europe, vnth seas ;. 



n.] HOMK LESSONS — STAlfDABD IV, 7 

LM8on 7.— Tuesday Morn. Oeography. Write and Learn. 

FOREIQN POSSESSIONS. 

(A)- — ^The British Empire is the laigest empire in the world. The 
£mpire of Jtustia is nearly as large, and the £mpin of China oomes 
next. 'The Chinese Empire has the greatest number of people. 

The countries in Asia, Africa^ and America, which belong to 

Great Britain, are called Oolonies, or Foreign Possessions. 

In Asia our largest possession is In'-di-a. Capital — Oat-eut-ta, 

In Africa the chief country belonging to Great Britain is Cape 
Cor-0*ny. Capital — Cape Town. 

In America the Do-m&'-i-on of Oan'-a-da, nearly as large as 
all Europe, is the chief possession. Capital — Od-ta-wa. 

The countries belonging to Great Britain in the S&iUk of Am are 
the large continent of AuS-tra'-li-at capital Md' '^bourne ; and the 
Islands of New Zealand* capital Wel'-lingtun, 

EUROPE^EAS! 

(B).— (1) The White Sea» in the N<yrth of Rwt'Si^k^ oonneoted 
with the ABcno Ocban. 

(2) The Bal'-tic Seai between Ruma and Swtf-den, opening into 
the NoBTH Ska. 

rS) The North Sea, between Qreai Britain and the Continent. 

(4) The Irish Se& between England and Jreland, 

(5) The English Channel) between England and France, joining 
the Atlantic Ocean and Uie North Sea, 

(6) The Me-di'ter-ra'-ne-an, between Europe and Africa, 

(7) The A-dri-at'-ic Sea, or Gulf of Ven'-ice, between Jt^-a-ly 
and Awf'trl-a. 

(8) The Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, between Tw'-key and Atia, 

(9) The ]Uack Sea» between Turkey, Jtuseia, and Ana MH-nor, 

(10) The Sea of A'-ZOf, to the South of JRusfia, ^ 

Asii-^URFACE. "' 

(0). — MomrTAiNS and Plains. — Asia is a continelit of great table- 
landt and high mountaiM, The centre consists of i high tableland 
called the Platean of Ti*bet'. and to the east 6t this is a great 

desert called the Desert of Go -bL The Thian-Shiln' Mts. go 

across this tableland, and the Him-a-la'-yas separate it from India. 

Mount EV-er-est, in the Himalayas, the highesC atiountain in 
the world, is 29,000 feet^ or 6^ miles l^gh. 

The Al-tai' (Sl'tffJ mountains separate the tilblelsiid ffom the 
Plain of Si-bef-ri-a, and the Kuen-lun' MtS. (kw^-loon^J run across 
the plateau, parallel with the Himalayas, 

To the ioeet of the Himalayas are the Hin'-doO-KoOw Mt^,, and 

stUl further west are the deserts of Persia and Arabia. 

Between Eubopb and Asia are the U'-ral (oo'-ral) MtS* They 
are not very high. 



8 HOra LBSSONS-STANDABD IV. [m. 

Lesson S.—Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) MvHApiy £15 128. lOid. by 6 and 9. 

(2) I bought Mr cows at £12 ISs. 7d. each, and Jwt pigs at 
£2 108. 7d. each. What did I pay for the whole ? 

Write out 15 tpdUngt from amy hook, eack word wUk not tea than 
8 lettert in it, and Uam them, 

Lesson 9.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

E;i^ 2. Supply iuitdble apvkbbs. — The teacher said my copy was 

done. Hark how my watch ticks. The tailor has 

finished my coatw The song was sung . We go often to 

ouj uncle's. The gardener works . He reads . 

Ex. 3. Underline the adverbs and the worde they modify. 
Dictation. — The boys slept soundly at first, being perfectly 
exhausted with the exertions they had made, and thedr slumbers- 
were 'veatc^ed paternally by old Ben, who was faithful to perform 
carefully and pui\ctu^y all the duties of hospitality. At last he 
lay AoyfTi quietly on a heap of cloaks near the boys, but^ at the yery 
slightest movement, he wa|i astir to hand tenderly the cup of cold 
water to the parched and highly fevered lips of Jack. 

Lesf o;;^ JQ.— Frid^^y Merging. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuUiply £27 15s. 9id. by ^ and 49 (by factors). 

(2) What will 12 po(i^ids of Y^ at 9|d. per pound, and 9 pounds 
of mutton at 9d. per pound cost alljogether ? 

Write (^ ].5 tpdUng$ from ifpy l^k, each word i/rith not leu than 
8 letters in it^ ajyd leofn piem, 

THIRD WEEK. 

Lesson 11.— Monday Morning. LeaixL 

St. Mabk L, Versee 21 — 26 ; ob ^sjbm Liaj^-^ 

THE VOICE OP SPRmG-(Conanned). 

(18) I have looked on the hills ,of the itormy norfhj^ 
And the lareh^^ has himg all his t^tnd^^ forth ; 

(m) The fisher is out on the sunny sea,^' 

And the reindeer bounds o'er the pastj^re free,^* 
And the pine has Kfrvng^'' of soi^r green, 

(18) And the moss looks bright where my foot hath been. 

12. Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. 13. A f9re8t ^ree of the "fir" tribe. 

14. The bunches of flowers, called " catkins," whidi cover the larch in spring. 

15. In Bprinff the work of the fisherman begins. 16. The reindeer is a kind 
of stag, whi<m serves the Laplanders for horse and cow. 17. The " tufts," or 
"fringes," of voung leaves at the end of the branch^^s of the pine tree. They 
are of a bright green, the old leaves are dark green. 

Draw oudine maps (A) Scotland; (B) Buropet toith itas^ dx. ; (C) 
Asia, ioith seas, rivers, dec. 
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Lesson 12.— Tuesday Mom. Geograiihy. Write and Learn* 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — BouNDABiES AND ExTBNT. — Scotland forms the northern 
part of the Island of Great Britain. It is bounded on the north 
and west by the Atlantic Ocean> and on the ecut by the North 
Sea- On the south it is separated from England by the Solway 

Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and the B. Tweed. 

Its greatest length, from Dimnet Head, in Oaith'-nesSf to the Mull 
of Qalloway, in Wig'-ton^ is about 280 miles, and its brsadth varies 
from 85 miles to about 150 miles. Its arka, including the islands, 
is 30,000 square miles, or rather more than half the size of England 
and Wales. The population is 8,750,000, or a little less than that 
of London. The oity of £d'-in-burgh {M'^MfrU) is the capital 

EUROPE— SEAS— (Continued). 

(B). — The White Sea is frozen over during three or four months 
of the year, hence its name. 

The Baltic Sea is generally shallow, and subject to storms. It 
is frozen over part of the winter. It has no tides, and its waters are 
not so salt as Uiose of the ocean, owing to the many rivers which 
run into it. It opens into the North So, through the Sound, the 

Great Belt, and the Little Belt, the Cat'-te-gat and the 
Ska^-er-rack. It has two laree gulfs, the Gulf of Both'-ni-a 

in the north, and the Gulf Of Fin'-land in the east. 

The Mediterranean is the largest inland sea in the world. It 

opens mto the Atlantic by the Straits of Gib-ral'-tar (17 miles 

acroes). A strong upper current flows into it from the Atlantic, 
and an under gne flows out of it. Its waters are very salt owing to 
evaporation. The name means ** The tea in the middle of the land" 
or " The Midland Sear 

The Black Sea is of an oval shape, and is very deep. It is 
subject to storms, and abounds in fish. It gets its name from its 
black rocky shores covered with thick dark woods, and from the 
storms and fogs to which it is subject in winter. 

"the SEAS, ic., OP ASIA. 
(C). — (1) The Arctic Ocean. It is frozen over for a great 
part uf the year. Three larse rivers flow into it through Si-be'-ri-a, 

the Le'-na, the Yen-i-se'-Uyfei-^-ta'-^ orviSn-^-ed'), and the O'-bL 
The river Yenisei draina Lake Bal'-kal (W-k&l), the laiigest fresh- 
water lake in Alia- All ti^ese rlvetB are navigable. 
(2) The Caa'-pian Sea, a very large salt water lake, forms part 
of the boundary between Asia and Eubopb. Ko large rivers flow 
into it from Asia, but it receives the Vclga from Europe. The 
Sea of Ar'-al, also a salt water lake, 800 nules eoMt of the Caspian, 
receives the river A'-moO Da-ri'-a» or Ox'-US. 



(2) 
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LB880N 12— Continued. 

(3) The Red Sea bounds A-ra'-bia on the toest and Africa on the 
east. It is joined to the Afediterrafiean by the Suez Canal (about 
00 mUes long), and to the Arabian Sea by the Strait of 
Bab-el-man'-deb* It receives no important river. 

(4) The Per'-si-an Qtllf partly seoarates Peb'-sia. from Arabta. 
It receives the two large rivers, the Ti -glis and the Eu-phra'-tas 
(H^frd'-teg), There are valuable pearl fisheries in it. 

(5) The A-ra'-bi-an Sea is bounded by Arabia, BaItU-ohib-tan'. 
and Hin'-dus-tam^. The river In -dus, which rises in the HimalayaM^ 
flows into it. 

Lesson 13.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

Mtdtiply £97 16s. ll^d. by 5i (by factors). 
How often can I take six thousand and fifty-six firom one 
million eight hundred and forty-seven thousand and eighty ? 

(3) How much must I add to ten half-crowns and five sixpences 
to make it £5 f 

Write out 15 tpeUinga from any hook, each loord with not leu than 
8 letters in it, and learn ihem. 

Lesson 14.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

A PREPOSITION JOINS NOUNS or PRONOUNS to 
other nouns or pronouns, and shows the RELATION 
between them. 

Preposition meuui "placed heSorC* These little words are generally 
placed before the last of the two nouns or pronouns they Join. 

{on '\ 
under f 
by Vthe table. 

against 1 
near / 

Here on, wMitx. by, offainst, near, are all prepositions, because they 
join book with table, and show how the table and the book are 
related. 

Ex. 4. Underline the PBSPOfiinoNB in the IHotation. 

Dictation. — After the barricade had been passed there was a 
terrible half -hour during which they were held in suspense. It was 
ten o'clock before the ships arrived at the quay, and the whole 
population was ranged along the side to welcome them. A screen, 
made from casks filled with earth, was hastily thrown up on the 
landing place, as a protection against the batteries which menaced 
ihem from the other side of the river. The work of unloading began 
at once, and the hearts of the b^aieged citiaens leapt for joy. 
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Lesson IS.—Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) 3fuUiply £84 ISs. lOid. by 86 (by factors). 

(2) If I buy 144 pounds of bacon for £2 148. and sell it at 5d. a 
pound, how much do I gain ! 

(3) What IB the cost of 9,000 bricks at 18& ed. for every tTiondand f 
WrUe out 15 ipeUvnga from awy look, each toord with not Un ikan 

8 ^ert to tt, awi le€tr% ihem^ 

FOITBTn WEEK. 
Lesscm 16.-~Moxidaj Mozning. Learn. 

St. Mais I., VertesiiO — 45 ; or elsi Leabn — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING— (Continuecr). 

I have sent through the wood-paths a gentie sigh/^ 
(20) And called out each voice of the deep blue sky ; 

From the night-bird's lay^^ through the starry time,^ 
In the groifei^ of the soft ffea-p^-riem clime^ 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes,** 
(24) When the dark fir-branch into verdurt^ breaks, 

18. Caused ty* the M)#kmunni»iBgr^i^®^^u°'Mi^ the trees. 19. Asoog; "ih^ 
»t{^l-&irc('<{ay"sthe song of the nightingale. 20. The night time. 21. A 
amall -wood or <dttBter of treea 29^ Hesiwrian dime (L. Haf-pifr-wi), ceumtriea 
in the west. The Greeks called Italy Hefi-par-us, or the "WestcurM Land.** 
Hesperus was tiie poaeesaor of a fabuloxis garden of golden fruit at the 
'wreatem extremity of the earth. 23. The lakes and rivera of Iceland, mxi 
Mand ia the north Atiantio belonging- to Denmaiie, abound in swans,, geeae^ 
and eider ducks. 24. Greenness. 

l>raw outivM mop* (A) Sca&aitkdy cap€»^ &€.; (B) Eurepe, semai, dx. i 
(C) Atia, eemi^ riven^ ike. 

Lesaou 17.— Tuesday Mom. Qeogxaphy. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — Oafbsl— On the East Coast. — ^Dun-cana'-hy Head, in 

CaUk'-neu; Tar'-liet NesS, in Ross i Bu'cban NeSS, in Aber- 
dem'; Fife Ness, in Fife; St. Abb'a Head, in Ber'-wick (W-Hk). 
On the North Coast. — ^Dun'-net Head, in Caithness; and Gape 
Wrath (rath), in Sutherland. 

On the West Coast. — ^Ard-na-mnr^-clian Point and Mull of 
Can'-tire. in Ar-sj^*^, 

On the South Coast.— Mull of Gal'-lo-way, in Wig^-ton, 
In the Hrb'-bi-dss (Aj$6'-r»><2ea().— Butt of Lew-iS (W>is)» in 
the north of the Island of Z^vm, 
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EUROPE— OTHER PARTS OF THE SEA. 

(B.) — ^The Bay of Bis^-cay, openiag into the AUarUie. Very 
fitormy. 

The Strait of Qib-ral'-tar. Isading from the AUanUe into th« 
MedUtrranean. The Gulf Of Ly^-OIlS and the Qull of (}en'-0-a 
are parts of the Mediterranean. 

The Strait of Bon-i-fa'-ci-O (It&fjir^f^-Uiko), between (Wn-ca 
and Sour-din! -ia. 

The Strait of Mos-si'-na (m^«^-it<f), between ^S^ictZy and Italy. 

The Strait of O-tran'-tO, leading from the /V-i^i-ati Sea into 
the A'dt^ad-ic Sea or Oulf of Vei^iee, 

The Ar-chi-pel'-a-gd (dr-ia-piif.A-g9) oriE'-go-«^i (i'-jerUn) Sea, 

remarkable for the ny.mber of islands it contains. 

The Dar-da-nelles', the Sea of Mar'-mo-rai and tl|e Bos'-po- 

ms or Strait of Qoil'Stan-tirllO^-ple, leading ii^to th« Black Sea. 

The Strait of Yen i-ka'-l^ {#i-«-*<f-«), joinipg tk^ Black Sea 
and the Sea of A*-^f. 

The CaS'-pi-an Sea, fonning part of the bovn^aiy between 
Europe and Asia. 

THE SEAS, &c., OF ASIA— (Continued). 

(G). — (6) The Bay of Ben'-gal haa HiN-DUS-TAH'ontheipf^e^and 
FuBTHBB India, on the east. It contains the island of Oey:^lbn', 
south of HiN-Dua-TA.N^. The rivers Gan'-f OS and Br%-]]|^pa'-tra, 
the first rising on the south, and the latter on the north of the 
Himalayas^ flow into it. 

(7) The China Sea is sepanuted from the Indian Ocean by 
Si-am', the Malay Peninsula, the islands of Su-ica'-tra, and 
JTa'-va, and from the Paciie by Bor'-ne-o and the Phil'-ip-pink Is. 
It receives the R. Me'khong' (»&4oon^), 

(8) The Yellow Sea receives the liver A-mOOI^, which rises 
^uth of the Al-tai' Mte. 

Climate, Soil, Productions. — The north is very cold, the central 
parte are generally cold and dry, and the 9CfUk hot. la the eewtrt 
and west are large deserts, and in Si-h^-ri-a is much barren land, but 
the south is fertile. Gold, silver, lead, and copper are got from 
the Altai Jilts, , and diamonds are found in India, Coftl ia found 
in India^ China, and Siberia, 

Tea, Ib got from China and India, and eofliM from Arabia, The 
elaphaatt the lion, «n<l tfger are found in the south. 

There are more than 800 milliona of people in Aaia, or about half 
the people in the world, China having the greatest number. 



Lesson 18.— Wednesday MoEning. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuU'lflf£i21 laik 11 Jd. by 27 (faetorsX 

(2) I had £^ ISs. 4d. in my pwrae, and paid 6 men 16». djd. each ; 
how much hare I left % 

(3) How many pennies are there in Jtl4 lis. ed. ? 

Write out 15 wpdlings from amy hotk, tack word wiik not le$8 than 
8 Utters in it, wnd leam tkem. 

Lesson 19*— Tlmzsday Mom. Gtsumnar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 5. PHi suitable rREYOSxnons in ike blanks, — Come and play 

the giurdeii. Somebody ha» been Mtting my chair. Mary 

»pilt her milh and eaine crymg job. The hunter went — — the 

Iwunds to catch a have. The water rushed the boat, and we 

were great danger being drowned. Pussy sits the 

fire. Do no4 laugh his foolish mistakes* '* Will you walk 

my parlour t said the spider the fly." The dog ran 

the lane. 

DwfTATios, — The title of town tieaeiirer is rightfully mine, as 
guardian of the best treasme the town has. The oyerseers of the 
poor ought to make me their chairman, since I provide bountifully 
for the pauper without expense to him that pays taxes. I am at the 
head of the fire department, and one of the physicians of the board 
of health. As a keeper oi the peace, all waterdrinkeis confess me 
equal to the constable. 

Lesson 20i— Friday McMming. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuUiply £29 Ids. 2d. by 100. 

(2) What number multiplied by 84(5 will gire S6,865,365 for the 
answer f (3) Bring £24 17a. dfd. to farthings. 

Writt <mt 15 spellings from any hook^ taek word mtk not less ilian 
8 Utters in it, and leam them, 

FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 21.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Lukb v., Verses 1 — ^ ; ob blsb LsiiBN — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING— (Continued). 

(25) From the streams and fomnU^ I have loosed the ekain*^ 
They are stmeefing on*^ to the silvery ma«n,^* 
They sjejlasking down^ from the mountain brows. 
They are flinging spray o'er the forest boughs ; 
They are bursting fresh from the sparry caves,^^ 

(30) And the earth resounds with the joy of waves ! ^^ 
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LESSON 21-ContinuedL 

26. Fuuntainft or flonreee of rivers. 26. The froet and ice which, like a chain, 
bliidn the rivers and streams in winter. 27. Rushing with swiftness and 
violence. 28. The sea, which shines like silver in the sun. 29. Ruahinir 
down in waterfalls over the edges of the mountains. 80. Caves composed of 
"spar," a mineral formed of white or various coloured crystals. 81« The 
fiouiid of the waves of tiae sea and the murmur of the streams are joyous 
seuuds in spring. 

Draw outline maps (A) Scatkmd, parts «/ sea ; (B) EuropCt eopex, 
iiUinds; (0) Asjay eonntries, ^^ 

Lesson 22.— ^Tuesday Moni. Geograpliy. Write and LeariL 

SCOTLAND. 
(A.) — Parts of teob Sea. — On the Ea«t Coast. — ^Doi^-noch 
Pirth, Mor'ay Firth, Firth of Tay, Firth of Forth. 

On the North Coast. — Pent'-laad firth, between OaWmeta and 
the Orimey Islands. 

On the Wbbt Coast. — The 'M'fy fi»l | , between the Heb'-ri-des and 
tlie maanlaad; the Firth of Lome, Loch Lin'-uhO {Un'ny), and 

Loch Fyne (fin), in Argylt : and the Firth of Clyde. 

On the SOTTTH Coast. — ^Luce Bay, in WigUm; and 8or-WaT 

Tirth. 

The North Chan&el separates Scotland and Ireland. It is 14 

■Biles across. 

The west coast of Scotland is higk and rockv, and very much hiden* 
ted. It contains some ^undreos of amfvs of the sea, generally caUed 
Loc^ {JLocht). This name is also applied to lakes. 

EUROPE. " 

(B).— Cafes.— North Gape, .on the Island of Mag'-er-ee 

{m&g^-^-d), and Nord'-kjrn, in tl^e north of Norway. Naze, 
fiQuth of No/-way. The SkaW iski$)t noHJk of DerC-marIc Cape 
Wrath {rdth), north of Scotland* Cape Clear, south of Ireland. 
Land's End, w«8t of England. Fin-is-terre' {fia-U'tar^y, north 
^est of Spain. Cape Ro*-ca, the most westerly point, in Por'-tm^aL 
Gape Ta-xi'-fa {td-rt-faX in Sjpain^ the most southerly point. 
Cape Mat-a-pan'> south of Greece, 

Islands.— /it the AUanlic.—QTeSkt Britain and Ireland, to the 
noest of the Continent. Ico'-l^nd, in the noHh-ioettt and the 
Far'-oe (fd'-rS or fd-ru) Isles, north of Scotland, belonging to 
Denmark. 

In the BaUte Sea.— Zedif -laJld and FW-nen, belonging to 
J)enmarh. Gott'-land, belsnginfl: to Sweden. Da-gO* OeT^sel 
ie'-zU)f and the A '-land Mes, belonging to Russia. 

In the Mediterranean. — The Bal-e-ax'-lc IsleSi belonging to 
Spain. Cor^-Si-Ca, belonging.to France, Sai-din'-i-a'and Si'-ci-ly, 
ibelonging to Italy. MaF'^a, beloni^ng to England. I-o'-ni-an 
ie-o'-n^'&n) IsloS) belonging to Qreece^ and Oan'-dl-B* belongii^ to 
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(C).— ASIA— COUNTRIES AND CAPITALS. 



Countries of Airia. 



1. A-Bi-at'-lo Tnr-key 

2. A-ra'-l9i-a 

8. Fer'-Bi'-a (per^-she-a). . 

4. Af-gliaiL-l8-tan' . . . . 

5. Bal-n-chl-stan' .... 



Empire of 
Hin-aus-tiazi' 



Bar'-mah 

Si-am' («8-<lm') 

A'-nam 

Chinese Empire ... 

Tnr-kes-tan' 

Si-l)e'-ria 

Ja-pan' 



Capital and Chief 
Towns. 



Sicyr'-na 

Kwcf-OA 

Tk-he-ran' (t&-h£r-dn') 

Ka-bul' (ka^)ool') 

KE'ij^Tf 0:e-ldtr) 

Cal-cut'-ta 

Ma-dbas' 

Bom-bay' 

BeiZ-hi (dil'-hS) .... 
Mak-da-lay' 

J^AnQ *kok •••• •••••••• 

Hu-e' (ho-d' or hwd) . . . . 

Pb-kiko' 

Bo-kha'-ra (&d-Jtd'-rd). . 

Ib'-kutsk 

Yed'-do 



Bivera, &c., they 
stand on. 



JB-gd-an Sea, 

Red Sea. 

In the Interior. 

JL Ka-buV. 

In the Interior, 

R. Hoo(f-ly. 

B. of Ben-gcU'. 

A-ra'-bi-an Sea, 

R. Jum'-na. 

R. Ir-a-voa'-dy, 

R. MfZ-nam (md'-nd)n). 

CoaH. 

R. Pei-h</ (pa-hff). 

In the Interior, 

R. An-ffa'-ra. 

I. of Ni-'pon'. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 

Of Burmall, Siam, and Anam, we know very little, but their 
productions are similar to those of India. TurkestftQ is an immense 
plain inhabited by wandering tribes. Trade is carried on by 
caravans, between Russia and Persia. 

Lesson 23.~Wednesda7 Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £26 lis. 4d. by 66. 

(2) Find the value of 100 tons of hay at £8 198. 9d. per ton. 

(3) How often is 48. 6d. contained in £2 Hs. ? 

(4) Learn and write out Avoirdupois Weight See page 115. 

Lesson 24.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 
A CGNJUNOTIOH JOINS words and sentencep. 

Conjunction means joining together, 
John and James are playing. 

Here " and" is a conjunction joining the word John and James, 
William has two apples, but bis sister has only one. ' 

Here " but " joins the sentence " WiUwrn hat two appl^*' with '* Ai^ 
tieter hae only one. " 
Tou must come in if it rains. 

Here **\f" joins the sentence " you mutt come in " with * ■ it rains." 
Ex. 6. Underline the conjunctions in the Dictation, 
Dictation. — Two travellers, as they journeyed and conversed 
together, began arguing about the colours of the chameleon {ch=k), 
" When I first perceived it," said one, " it was lying basking in the 
shade, and I never saw so magnificent a blue." *' Blue !" said his 
comrade, ** it's as green as the grass. You could not have imagined 
that it was blue, if you had seen it, as I did, enjoying the benign 
influence emanating from the orb of light and drawing in its 
nourishment from the air." ** What arrant nonsense," said the first, 
" do you mean to insinuate that I have no eyes ? " 
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Lesson 25.~Frida7 Moniing. Work these Stuns. 

(1) MuUvply £4. 15b. 64d. by 160. 

(2) What would fifteen boys* suits of clothes cost at £1 lis. 8d. 
each ? (3) If the price of butter is 16 pence a pound, how much is 
a tub, containing 56 pounds, worth t 

Write out 15 speUirigs from cmy book, eocA. word with not leu than 
8 letters in ity and learn them. 

SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 26.— ^Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Luke Y., Verses 6 — 11 ; ob else Learn — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING— (Continued). 

(81) Come forth, O ye children of gladness ! come ! 
Where the violets lie may now be your home.'* 
Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye,^ 
And the bounding footstep^ to meet me, fly ! 

(86) With the lyre,^ and the wreath,^ and the joyous lay,^ 

Come forth to the sunshine — I may not stay. 
82. Children may now play oa the banks and under the hedges where the 
▼iolets grow. 83, Bosy oheeks, and bright eyes, like the drops of dew on the 
flowers in early morning, betoken health. 8i> Moving by leaps and jumps. 
86. A harp^ nraice music, flowers, and singing are fit means to show our 
happiness at the return of spring. 86. Nosegays of flowers. 87. Happy, 
merry song. 

Draw maps (A) ScoUand, islands, dsc.; (B) Europe; (0) 

Chinese Evkptre. 

Lesson 27.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— ISLANDS. 

(A.) — There are above 700 islands belonging to Scotland, but 
only about 170 are inhabited. They lie chiefly on the west and north. 

On the North. — The Ork'-neys, separated from the mainland by 
the Pent -land Fifth. Only a few of them, which afford good sheep 
pasturage, are inhabited. 

The Shet'-land Islands lie about 60 miles north of the Ork- 
neys. They are bleak, dreary, and destitute of trees. 

On the Wbst. — The Heb'-ri-des (hSb'-rii-dez), which are gener- 
ally rugged and mountainous, with large tracts of moorland and 
pasture land. Theyare divided into two groups — 

(1) The Onter Hebrides, the largest islands being Lew' -is and 
NoHh and South Uist (tolst), 

(2) The Inner Hebrides, including Skye, Mull, Staf -fa, I-o'-na 
(M-nd), Ju'-ra, Is'-lay (i'-lay). 

Skye is noted for beautiful soenery, and Staffa contains a curious cave 
called Fin'-gaZ't Cave, St. Coluvdta. who landed from Ireland about 
1,300 years ago (a.d. 666), lived on lozUL, and preached Christianity 
there. 

Bnte and Ar'ran, two important islands, in the Firth of Clyde, 

form the county of Bute. 
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EUROPE— PENINSULAS, &c. 
(B-) — Scan-di-na'-vi-a, including the countries of Sweden, and 

Norvjay; Jut'-laiid, or the Da'-nish peninsula; the Span'-ish 

peninsula, including Spain and Portugal This last is often called 

^The Peninsula." 

Itldy, Turkey and Greece, in the Mediterranean Sea, and the 
Cri-me'-a, south of Russia, in the Black Sea, are all peninsulas. 

It is a curious fact that most of the great peninsulaa of the world 
point to the sovUh. The chief exceptions are the Danish peninsula, 
in Europe, and the peninsula of Tac-a-tftn'i in Central America, 
hoth of which point northward. 

The uthfMU, joining Spain and Portugal with France, is occu- 
pied by the Fyr'-en-ees mts. The tract of land joining Italy to 
the mainland consists in great part of a low and very fertile plain, 

called the Plain of Lom'-bar-dy. 

ASIA—CHINESE EMPIRE. 
(C). — ^This Empire, one of the largest in the world, consists of 

Cnina Proper, Go-re'-a, Tib-et', Man-chu'-ri-a, Mon-go'-li-a, 

and the Loo-ChOO Is. It includes a great part of the centre and ecut 
of Asia. 

Qhina Proper is the chief division, the rest, though having 
native rulers, are all dependent upon the Emperor of China, who 
sanctions their laws or .imposes tribute. 

Tibet and Mongolia are mountainous, and are partly separated 
by the desert of Cfo-bi or Sha'-mo. 

China Proper is a beautiful and well cultivated country, and 
very densely populated. 

Agriculture la the chief occupation of the people. Rice on the low 
lands and tea on the mountain slopes in the Muth-etutf with 
tobacco and cotton in the middle portions, being the chief objects 
of culture. Ooa^ and porcelain day are abandant. 
The Chinese dislike fordgoers, and we therefore know little about 
the interior of the country. 
Pe-king' (li millions), in the norths on the R, Pei'ho' (pd-hd'), 
is the capital. Nan-king', on the Tang-tse, was formerly the capitaL 
Iliere are now several ports open to all foreigners ; Can-ton', on 
Oanton River, A-moy', Fu-ChoW, Nlng-po', Shan-ghai' (thang-hV), 
at the mouth of the R. Yang-tte-kiang^ Tl-en-t^n' ftS^fn-teen']), the 
port of Pekin, on the Pei-ho', and several others. 
PopvJatum, 556 miUions. Religion^ Buddhism. Govemmentf Despotic. 

Lesson 28.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuUiplv £80 16s. 7d. by 905. 

(2) IHvide £100 12s. 6Jd. by 3. 

(3) Find the cost of 90 books at Sjd. each, and 121 slates at T^d. 
each. 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them, 
B 
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Lesson 29.— Thnrsday Mom. Gramxiiar. Learn and Write. 

Ex. 7. Pvt in natod^e ADYBBBS, faspositioks, and conjunctions. — 

Tippy-tap came the great bear slowly and quietly the 

bridge, looking this way that way as cautiously -^— possible. 

My canary is as good a singer yours. Lo, the bear travelled 

from forest forest, and from one county another. The 

hen is getting fat ; she is fit to be killed. The black cow 

is not large the white one. 

£bL 8. — Sdect the advbbbs, pbbfositionb, wnd conjunctions from, 
the Dictation, 

Dictation. — Among the most curious inhabitants of the desert is 
the ostrich. This largest of birds furnishes many precious things, 
and to hunt it is quite a favourite pastime amongst us. The 
plumes that adorn your ladies in Europe are taken from this bird ; 
its fat is a wonderful cure for fevers and liver complaints, by pro- 
voking a great perspiration ; and the eggs are very wholesome. Its 
tendons are used as strings to mend saddlery, and the skin of its 
loot makes stout soles for our shoes. 

Lesson 30.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuUiply £18 16s. OJd. by 267. 

(2) Divide £410 16s. 7id. by 7. 

(3) If a pig costs £5 10s. Sd., what must I give for a scoie at the 
same price ? 

(4) Learn and write out Avoirdupois Weight. See page 115. 

SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 31.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthbw IX., Vertes 1 — 8 ; ob else Learn — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING— (Continued). 

(37) Away from the dwellings of care-vfom men,^ 
The waters are sparkling in grovel and glen /^ 
Away from the chamber and stdlen hearth*^ 

(40) The young leaves are dcmdng in breezy mirth /** 

Their light stems thriU'^ to the wild wood straint,*^ 

(42) And youth is abroad in my green domaim.*'^ 

38. Tired and weary with anxiety and trouble. 39. See Note 21. 40- A- 
narrow valley or hollow space between hills. 41. Sullen (L. tolvs — alone), 
lonely, dismal, flrloomy. ^^ SvXlen hearth" = a lonely house, or dwelling, or 
fireside. 42. Being moved by the wind. 48. To shake or wave about 
44. Songs, as of the birds, and the music of the waters. 46. PoBsoHninnB ; 
the iMurks, &c., lying round the house of a lord are so called. 

Draw maps (A; Scotland, mountainSf d;c. ; (B) Europe, mountaint, I 
<fcc. ; (0) Japan. 
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Lesson 32.— Tuesday Mom. Oeograpliy. 

SCOTLAND— SURFACK 
(A). — Above two-thirds of Scotland is momitatnous. The country 
is divided into two districts, the TTiglilaLttHa and the Lowlands* 
Between them is a broad plain or veMey^ called Strath-more'. 
This '* Great Plain" runs north-east from the £. Forth, nearly to 
the mouth of the J)€e. 

Most of the northern and vfegtam part of Sootland is in the BSgb- 
landB ; the Lowlands f onn the greater part of the touthtm and 
eastern portion. 

In the Highlands are the Qram'-pi-an Mountains, which 

stretch from the Firth of Clyde to Aberdeen. The highest points are 

Ben Ne'-Tis (4,400 feet). Ben Mac-dhu-f imM-du-r) and Ben 
Lo'-mond. 

Ben NevlB is the highest point in the British Islands ; if it were 
150 feet higher its top would be always covered with anew. 

NorUt of tile Grampians the country is called the Northern 
TTigTila-nHg ; it is covered with wild and rugged heaUis and moor- 
lands. 

Between the Gnuanpians and the Northern Highlands is a valley 
called CUSBrmore', or " The Great OUn," containing LOCh Loch -y 
and Loch Ness. 

EUROPE— MOUNTAINS. 

(B.) — More than two-thirds of Europe is a level plain, called 
''the Great Plain," which stretches across the centre of the 
Continent from the North Sea to the Ural Mountains. AU the chief 
mountain ranges lie either to the south of this plain^ or to the northr 
west. The chief ranges are : — 

The Pyr'-en-ees between France and Spain, the AljIS in Switz'- 
er-Umd, the Ap'-en-nines in Italp, the CaT-pa'-thi-ans in Atatria, 
the Bal'-kans in Turkey, the Cau'-Ca-SUS between Russia and Asia, 
and the Scau-di-na'-vlan MtS. in Norway and Sweden, 

The Alps are the highest mountains in Europe; they almost 
cover SwUz-er-lamd and separate it from Italy, France, and Austria, 

The tope of the high peaks are covered with snow. Mont Blanc 
{monrblong)t 15,800 feet (or about three miles) high, is the highest 
summit. A railway timnel, 7| miles long, has been cut through 
the Alps, between France and Italy, near Mont Cea-iS' (M-n«a«'), 
and another one, 9^ miles long, under Ht. ftt. Got'-hard, was 
opened May, 1882. 

ASIA.— EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

(C). — Japan consists of a group of islands in the Pacific, off the 
north-east of Asia, of which the principal are Ni-pon' (ni-pon'), 
8hi-ko'-ku (shi-ko'-koo), Ki-U'-Si-U' ike-oo'-se-oo'), and Te'-ZO 
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LESSON 32— Continued. 

These islands are ruAged and irregular. A chain of mountains rung 
through the whole of them. Fa'-Bi-3ra'-ma (foo-»e-yd'-md)j in 
Nipon, 14,000 feet high, being the highest peak. All the islands 
contain active voleanoest and eartfiqiuikes are frequent, doing great 
injury. The climate is similar to that of the British Islands. 

The COW and a small buffiBlO are used as beasts of burden. The 
people do not use milk and butter. 

Aqbicultubu is largely followed, rice, tea, COtton, and silk 
being produced, but the minerals form the great wealth of the 
country, gold, silver, and copper being very abundant. 

The Manufactubes of silk, COtton. and porcelain are excellent. 

The Japandse are a clever, intelligent people, and are gradually 

assiunixiff the manners and customs of Western Svrope, ^ey have 

now Railways, Telegraphs, Post-offices, Police, and Soldiers, similar 

to us; and our own and the French languages are taught in all l^e 

principal schools. 

The QovEBNMENT is despotic f under an Emperor, called the Mi-ka'- 

do (ml-M'-do), or To-ki'-O (to-ke'-o). The capital is Ye'-do 

(yd'-dif) (800,000), on the east coast of Nipon. Hak-O-da'-ti, in 

Ybzo, and Na-ga-Sa'-ki in Kiusiu, are important ports. The 

population is about 36 millions. 

Till 1858 the British were not allowed to visit the country, the Dutch 
being the o nly fore igners permitted to carry on trade. 

Lesson 33.— ^Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £82 lis. 6|d. by 362. 

(2) JHvide £3,507 Ss. 9|d. by 9. 

(3) I bought 13 yards of cloth for £i 6s. Od., and sold the whole 
at 7s. 9d. per yard ; how much did I gain ? 

Write otU 15 spellings from any hooh^ each word vnth not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 34.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn^ 
An INTEBJEGTION is a word used as a mere SOUND. 

Oh ! yoii have hurt my toe. 

Here "Oh/" is an interjection. It is a sound indicating pain. 
Hurrah ! master has given us a holiday. 

Here "hurrah/" is an interjection, a. sound expressing pleasure. 
Hark ! It is a little lark. 

Here ** Hark / " is a sound calling attention. 
■ Ex. 9. Sdect the prepositions, conjunctions, arid interjections. 
Dictation. — A, conjurer and a tailor once happened to converse 
together. "Alas!" cried the tailor, **what an unhappy, poor 
creature am I ! If people take it into their heads to live without 
clothes I am undone ; I have no other trade to have recourse to." 
" Indeed ! I pity you sincerely, my friend," replied the professor of 
conjuring ; " but, thank Heaven ! things are not quite so bad with 
me. If one trick should fail, why, presto ! I have a hundred more, 
all equally happy. I am sure to be successful in the end." 
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Lesson 35.— Friday Moming. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £204 ISs. 6id. by 509. 

(2) IHvide £6,951 ISs. Od. by 11. 

(3) Find the cost of 35,000 bricks at 3/5 per 1,000. 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them, 

EIGHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 36.— Monday Moming. Learn. 

St. John V., Verses 1 — 4 ; or blse Leabn — 

THE VOICE OF SPRING— (Continued). 

(43) The summer is coming, on soft winds home — ^ 
Ye may press the grape, ye may hind the com / *' 

(45) For me — I depart to a brighter sJiore — *^ 

Ye are marked by care, ye are mine no more ; 
I go where the loved who have left you dwell, 

(48) And the flowers are not Death's ! Fare ye well ! farewell !^ 

Mrs. Bemans (1794—1835). 

46. Carried forward. 47. The juice squeezed out of the grape elves wine. 
Com ripeaxB in the latter part of sumxuer. 48. Country. 49. Good-bye. 

Fe-lic'-i-a (fe-lish'-i-a) Dor-o-the'-a Hbic'-ans (Miss Browne) was the 
daughter of a Liverpool merchant. She was bom 1794, and died 1885. She 
wrote poetry from being quite a child. In 1812 she married Captain Hemans, 
who a few years after went to Italy. Mrs. Remans retired to Wales, and 
devoted hei^elf entirely to literary pursuits. Her poetry is remarkable for 
its sweetxiess, and for the high moral feeling it indicates. 

Draw maps (A) ScoUand, mountains, dbc, ; (B) Europe, mountains, 

«<tc;(C) Western Asia. 

Lessens?.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— MOUNTAINS. 

(A). — The Lowlands contain many ranges of hills. The chief 

ones are the Camp'-sie (ie^e) Hills» in Stir' -ling ; the Och'-il 

(rj^'U) Hills, in PeHh ; and the Sld'-law HillS, in Perth and 

Por^'far. 

These hills form nearly a continuous line. They run parallel with 
the Grampians, and enclose the Plain of Stratll-m.ore'f the most 
fertile part of Scotland. 

S<AUh of the Firth of Forth are the Fent'-land TTflk^ and the 

Lam'-mer-mnir Hills. 

The Low'-ther or Lead HillSi in Dum-fries {dUm'^fress') are a 
continuation of the Chev'-i-OtS. They contain several high points 
and have many valuable lead mines. 

The Cheviots are reaUy an English range, and form part of the 
boundary between England and Scotland, 
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EUBOPE— MOUNTAINS— (Continued). 

(B.) — The Pyr'-en-ees, form the boundaxy between France and 
Spain, Monnt Mal-a-det'-ta is the highest peak. 

The Ap'-en-nines are joined to the Alps, and run through 
Italy, They contain valuable marble quarries. 

Mt. Ve-SU'-vi-US, 4,000 feet high, is a celebrated volcano, on 
the Bay of Naples, not far fix>m the Apennines. 

The other volcanoes of Europe are Mount Et'-na, in the island of 
Si'-H-ly, 11,000 feet high ; and MooiLt Hec'-la, in the island of 
M-landf 5,000 feet high. 
The Car-pa'-thi-ans form a semicircle along the north and east 
of Aui'-tri-a ; they contain valuable gold, silver, and copper mines. 
The Bal'-kaXLS run across 2\trkey from eatt to toett. 
The Cau'-ca-SOS MtS. run between the Bladk Sea and the 
Caspian Sea, They partly divide Europe from Asia. 
The Scan-di-na'-vian MtS. are chiefly in Norway. 
The TJ'-ral MtS. form pcut of the boundary between Europe and 
Asia on the east. 

The Alps are singiilarly destitute of useful minerals ; whilst the 

Carpathians, the Scandinavian, and the Ural Mts. are 

esiMcially rich. 

ASIA— WESTERN COUNTRIES. 

(0).— (1) Turkey in Asia, capital Smtr'-na (180,000), on the 
Mgil-a/n, Sea^ consists of several provinces in the esbreme weat. The 
Tau'-ms Mts. run along the shores of the Mediterranean. There 
are numerous bleak tahldands^ but the valleys are beautiful and 

fruitful. 

Fig»i raitvM^ and rice are exported from Smyr'-na and Bey'-rout 
(hd'-rootJt in Syria, 81-nope' fse-noob)* and Tre'-bl-ZOnd on the 
Black Scttf and Bas'-ZU, on the Shai-cl-AraJb are noted ports. 

(2) Arabia, capital Msc'-ca, consists of an elevated taiiUUmd, 
most of which is desert, intersected by ranges of mountains. Bound 
the coast are a few fertile tracts. Yeiu'-dn, a district in the 
south-westf grows excellent coffee. 

The climate is the driest in the world. Coffee, ffums and dates, drugs 
and pearU are exported. 
MuS-cat' on the north-east coast, and A'-d6n and Mo'-cha, on 
the Bed Sea, are ports. 

(3) Persia, capital Te-he-ran' (td'hJSr-dn') (85,000). A tableland 
containing several salt and sandy deserts, intersected by mountains, 
occupies most of the country. 

&Xk8, carpets, and jewHUry are the chief mannfactnres. Tlie people 
are excesdingly polite, and some of them are also very learned. 
The bulk, of tiie nation is of the Mahometan rdigunu The govern' 
ment is despotic, under a ruler called a Sliall, 

* Si-ntif-pi, is the name it bore as an ancient Greek colony, but is not the 
name by which it is now called amongst the Turks. 
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LESSON 37-Continued. 
Gom'-broom, on the Persian Oidff and Bar-fra8h'> on the 
Caspian f are the chief ports. Is-^fShliail',* in the interior, is the 
chief town. 

In Arabia and Persia there are many "nomadic " tribes, and most of 
the trade is carried on by "earaTfayu." The stores or shops are 
called *'bazaar9." 

Lesson 38.— -Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £8 5s. SJd. by 8,000. 

(2) JDivide £475 ISs. lOJd. by 16 (factors). 

(3) Find the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 54 and 324, 
and add the four results together. 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each loord with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn ^m, 

Lesson 39.— Thursday Horn. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

There are three kinds of Frononns— Personal, Belative, 
and Interrogative. 

Personal pronouns stand for the names of persons and things, 
as /, thou, he, she, it, one, 

Belative pronouns not only stand for noons, but also join 

sentences. 

This is the house which Jack built. 

Here "which" is the relative pronoun. It stands for "houH,*' and 
joins " ThU is the houH " to the sentence "Jack builL" 

The relative pronouns are who, which, that, and what. 

The noun, that the relative pronoun stands for, is called its 

antecedent. 

Interrogative pronouns are used in asking questions. They 
are who? whom? which? what? 

Ex. 10. Arrange the personal, bblativs, and intbbbooative 
pronouns in three columns. — Who gave you the penny which you 
lost ? They love their father and mother. Of whom are you 
speaking ? The man who told us the nice tale says he is very old. 
There is the house that I told you of. What do you think about 
that ? Which is the pen that Richard lent yon ? 

Dictation. — Learn Lessons 81 and 86. 

Lesson 40.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £11 12s. 7id. by 709. 

(2) JHvide £763 18s. 91d. by 25 (factors). 

(3) A man was born in the year 1816, and his eldest son in 1845. 
How old was the father when the son was bom ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any booJc, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

* Often spelt Is-pa-liaa', but always pronounced U-fSi-hdn\ 
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NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 41.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John V., Verses 5 — 9 ; or else Leabn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

Near yonder copse^ where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shruh^ the place disclose* 

The village preacher's modest mansion^ rose. 

(5) A man he was to all the country dear, 

And pasting rich^ with forty pounds a year. 

1. = Copi>ice, a wood of small growth containing much underwood. 2. Shrvb, 
a low. dwarf tree ; torn shrubt, ragged, untidy-looking trees, from whldi 
branches, Ac , may have been torn by the village lads. 3. To bring into view. 
4. A large house. It was only of modest or medium size, but large compared 
-with the cottages. 5. Gk>ing beyond rich ; more than rich, or considered so 
by the poorer people. Money, 100 years since, was worth more, or would buy 
more, than at the present time. 

Draw maps (A) Scotlandf moimtains and rivers ; (B) Europe ; 

(C) India. 

Lesson 42.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND.— RIVERS. 

(A). — Scotland contains many rivers. The chief ones rise either 
in the Ghrampians or the LowtherSy and, except the Clyde, 
empty themselves into the North Sea. All the rivers have swift 
currents, and many of them form wateiialls. 

The rivers rising in the Qrampians are the Find'-hom and 
Spe^ (spa), running noHh^ and the Don, Dee, Tay, and Forth, 
running e(u^. 

The Tay (105 miles) is the longest and largest river of Scotland. 

It receives a great many tributaries and drains many lakes. 
The Fortil rises in Ben liO'-mond, and, with its tributaries, also 
drains several lakes. It runs into a large estuary called the Flrtll 
of Fortb, which is above 50 miles long and about 40 broad in its 
widest part. 
The Spey is a very swift river ; large numbers of salmon are caught 
in it. 

EUROPE— PLAINS, &c. 

(B.) — The Great Flain occupies more than two-thirds of Europe. 
It indudes all Russia and the greater part of the countries lying 
round the BaUic and the North Sea, 

In the south of Russia the district is called the Steppes (st^). 

Other important plains are — 

The Flain of Hnn'-ga-ry, in Austria, south of the Carpathians. 

The Flain of Bon-ma'-ni-a {roo-md'-ng-S), on each bank of the 
lower coune of the Danube' 
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LESSON 42— Continued. 
The Plain of Lom'-bax-dy in N(yrth Italy t a very fruitful plain. 
Plateaus. — The Centnil Plateau of Spain ; the Plateau of 

Ba-va'-ri-a in South Germany ; the Plateau of Bo-he'-mi-a in 

the north''W€st of Austria. 

Climate, Soil, &c. — The northern parts are cold, the centre of 
moderate temperature, and the south warm : the soil ia generally 
fertile. There are large forests in Russia, Germany^ and Norway 
and Sioeden. Bears, wdvesy and boars are found in the large forests. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

(C). — Our chief Possession in Asia is In'-dla or Hin'-dUB-tan", 
a large triangular peninsula in the south, having the Bay of JBen-gal' 
on the ea^f and the A-ra'-bian Sea on the west. 

This immense country is about 12 times the size of the Britiah islands, 
and contains prolmbly 243 millions of Inhabitants. A journey 
across it from nm^h to touth^ or from east to westt would require 
three months if one travelled 20 miles a day. 

It is bounded on the north by the Him-a-la'-ya MtS., of which 
the highest point is Mt. Ev'-er-est (29,000 feet, or 5} miles high). 

There are four principal rivers — the Qan'-ges, the Bra-ma- 

pn'-tra, and the Ma-ha-Ua'-dl (rm-hd'-vA'-diX all flowing into the 

Bay of Bengalf and the In'-dus, flowmg into &e AraJnan Sea. 

The heat is very great in the centre and the amithf and all kinds of 
tropical produce grow in abundance. 

The coimtry is divided into nine Provinces* The largest are — 

Ben-gal' capital Gal-CUt'-ta on the R Hoog'-ly. 

Ma-dras' ... „ Ma-dras' „ B. of Bengal 

Bom-bat' ... „ Bom-bay' „ A-ra'-bian Sea. 

Each Province is under a governor. The seat of government is at 

Calcutta, and the governor of the province of Bengal is the 

Governor-General of India. He is called the Viceroy. 

British Bur'-mah, on the east of India, ,now forms one of the 
Provinces of the Empire of Hindustan. Its capital is IIan-ooon', 
at the mouth of the li, Ir-a-wa'-di. It yields cotton, and teak for 
ship building. 

Lesson 43.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What will a man's wages amount to in a year at £1 10s. 7id. 
per week ! (52 weeks =^1 year). 

(2) Divide nine hundred and eighty-two pounds thirteen shillings 
and elevenpence farthing hy seventy-six. 

(3) A sum of money was divided equally amongst 11 persons. If 
one received £427 10s., find the sum of money divided. 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each worct with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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Lesson 44.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 
There are three kinds of Adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives of Quality. 

(2) Adjectives of Quantity. 

(3) Distinguishing Adjectives. 

Adjectiyes of quality tell wluU tort of a thing ; as, A gOOd man, 
a strong box, a red rose. 

Adjectives of quantity tell how many; as, One orange, siz 
men, the tenth page, little money, SOme water, each scholju:. 

IMstinguishJng adjectiveB point out or distinguish the 
nomi. They are a, an, the ; this, that ; these, those ; yon. 

Ex. 11. Arrange the three kinds of adjectives in columns from 
the Dictation. 

• Dictation. — An old man stood and looked up with a face of pale 
despair on the mimoving, ever-blooming heaven, and romid on the 
still, pure, white earth, on which no one was, now, as joyless and 
sleepless as h& For his grave stood not far from him ; it was 
covered only with the snow of age, not with the green of youth, and 
he brought from his whole rich life nothing with him, but errors, 
sins, and ailments — ^a worn-out body, a desolate soul, a breast full 
of poiBon, and an age full of regret. 

Lesson 45.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much do 75 suits of clothes come to at £3 6s. lid. each 
suit ? (2) JHvide £427 by 46. 

(3) A man's income is £275 per annum, and he spends £202 1 Os. 6d. 
What does he save per week ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook^ each word with not leas than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

TENTH WEEK. 

Lesson 46.—Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John V., Verses 10 — 13 ; OB else Learn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHEE— (Continued). 
Jiemote^ from towns, he ran his godly race^ 
Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unskilful he \x>fawnf or seek f<Mr power, 
(10) By doctrines fashumed^ to the varying hov/r ;^® 

Far other aim^ his heart had learned to prise, 
(12) More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
e. Distant. 7. Led the life of a Qod-fearing man. 8. To court favDor, to 
flatter, and try to gain favour. 9. By changinff his teaching of Bible tnitha 
to suit tha altered ways of thinking, ac 10. Changing times. 11. ObjeetB, 
purposes, desires. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mxmntains and rivers; (B) JStmpey 
mountains and rivers; (C) Hindustan, towns. 
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Lesson 17.— Tuesday Mom. Qeogxai^hy. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— RIVERS.' 
(A). — The rivers rising in the Lowthers are the dyda, ronning 
to the voest, the Tweed, running to the easAy and the Kitk, running 
to the 8ov;tk into Solway Firth. 

The Clyde is the chief river of Scotland. It rises in the Lowthtts, 
and after a very winding course of 100 miles, empties itself Into the 
Firth of Clyde. It has no important tributaries. 
The Tweed rises about 10 miles from the Clyde, and first flows north- 
toardf and then eastioard^ emptying itself into the North Sea. It 
drains the greater part of the eastern Lowlands, and has valuable 
salmon fisheries. 

The other rivers of Scotland are not important. They chiefly 
serve to drain the lakes, and on the vxst they are nearly all short 
rapid streams from the mountains. Many of the Scottish rivers 
have valuable salmon fisheries. 

[ EUROPE— R^^^ERs! 

(B)> — Europe is vfdl watered. About two-thirds of the rivers 
empty themselves into the inland seas — ^the White, Baltic, and 
Mediterranean Seas. The largest rivers are — 

The V^'-ga, flowing into the Caspian Sea. 

The Don, into the Sea of Azof, 

The Dnie'-per {neef-p^), Dnies'-ter {nees'-t^r), and Dan'-ube, 

into the Black Sea. 

The North Dwi'-na, into the White Sea. 

The Du'-na, Vis'-tn-la, and O'-der, into the Baltic. 

The Elbe, we'-ser (»a'-s^r), and BhinO, into the North Sea. 

The Seine (tan) into the EngUth Cha/nnd, the Loire {Iwar) and 
Ga-ronne^ into the Bay of Biscay, and the Blidne into the Chilf of 
Lyons, all flowing through France. 

The Dou'-ro {doo'-rol Ta'-gus, Guad-i-a'-na (gwd-dS^'-nd), 

Gna-dal-<iui'-ver (gtod-^ddl-k^-ver) into the Atlamtic, and the "E-bro 
into the Mediterramtany all draining the Spanish peninsula. 

The Po into the Gulf of Venice, and the Ti'-ber into the Medi^ 
terranean. 

The largest rivers of Europe are the Volga (2,200 miles), the Danube 
(1,700 miles), the Dnieper, the Don, and the Rhine (700 miles). 

HiNDUSTAN~(Conti^^ 

(0.)— The Mines yield coal, iron, copper, and gold, and 
diamonds are found in various parts. 

The Soil is generally fertile, but there are large deserts. The 

principal trees are teak (used for shipbuilding), COCOa, banyan, 

and palms. 

JUee, BOffo (the pith of a kind of palm tree), ffinger (the root of a plant), 
pepper (the seeds of a plant), indiffo (a blue dye obtained fnnn the 
leaves and stalks of certsdn plajits), cotton (a woolly substance 
obtained from the "pods" of a plant), sriffar cane, and opium (the 
juice obtained from the seeds of the white poppy), are all largely 
cultivated. 
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LESSON 47--Continued. 

Among the wild animals are the lion, the tiger, the panther, the 
leopard, the elephant, and many kinds of monkeys. 

The people are called Hin-doos'. They are nearly all idolcUers, 
and live chiefly on rice. 

The chief trade of the country is with Great Britain and China. 

The roads are very poor. There are now several lines of railway. 
Large parts of the country are covered with thick forests of jungle. 

Climate. — On account of its immense size India has a very varied 
climate. It is one of the hottest countries of the world, except among 
the hills and tablelands. 

Cal-CUt'-ta (800,000), on the Hiver ffdogly, 100 miles from 
its mouth, is the capital of British India. It is a magnificent city 
stretching 5 miles along the banks of the river. 

Other large towns are Al'-la-ha-bad" {d) and Bon-a'-rOS on the 
OangeSf Del'-hi {d^'-MJ on the Jurnnay a tributary of the Ganges, 
La-hore' and Pesh'-awar (p^sk'-our), Sn-rat' on the river Tap'-ty, 
and Kur-a'-chee, near the Indus, are important ports. 

Lesson 48.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply one thousand and fifty-nine pounds seven shilliDgs 
and eightpence hy five hundred and ninety .five. 

(2) Divide one hundred and seventy-one thousand and fifty-eight 
pounds seven shillings and tenpence &y sixty-eight. 

(3) If a horse is worth £45 12s. 6d., and a cart is one-third the 
value of the horse, what is the total worth of the horse and cart ? 

(4) Learn and write out Avoirdupois Weight. See page 115. 

Lesson 49.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Verbs are of two kinds, TRANSITIVE and IN- 
TRANSITIVE. 

A transitive verb tells what the noun does to something else. 
John killed the bird. 

Here " killed " tells what John did to the bird. The action poMetfrom 

JOHK to the BIRD. 

Intransitive verbs simply tell what the noun does. 

The bird flies. The baby sleeps. 

Here **fliet^' and " sUepa" aimplj tell what the bird and the baby do. 

Ex. 12. Arrange the two kinds of ykrbs in columns from the 
Dictation, 

Dictation. — ^We turned to the right, and scrambled up the spur 
of one of the mountains on the eastern side of the plain, and from 
thence dived down among the lateral valleys that run up between 
them. We thus opened up quite a new system of hills and basins 
and gullies, but the general scenery did not change its characteristics. 
All vegetation — if the black moss deserves such a name— ceases 
when you ascend twenty feet above the level of the sea. 
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Lesson 50.— Friday Morxung. Work these Sums. 

(1) MvUiply seyen thousand nine hundred and seven pounds six- 
teen shillings and sixpence three farthings by twenty-eight. 

(2) Divide twelve thousand three hundred and fifty-six pounds 
nineteen shillings and twopence by forty. 

(3) If two hundredweight (2241b.) of bacon costs jC4 13b. 4d., 
and is sold at 6^ per lb., how much does the dealer gain ? 

Write out 15 speUings from any book, eacli vxyrd wit/i not less tlian 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

ELEVENTH WEEK. 

Lesson 51.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. John V., Verses 14—18 ; oe else Lea.bn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER— (Continued). 

His house was known to all the vagrant train,^* 
He chid^* their wanderings, but relieved their pain.^^ 

(16) The long-remembered beggar^^ was his gutst^^ 

WhoB£ beard, descending, swept his aged breast ;^^ 
The ruined spendthrift^ now no longer proud, 

(18) Claimed kindred?^ there, and had his claims allowed. 

12. Wandering beggars, tramps, who follow one another in regular course 
round a district. 13. Reproved, rebuked. 14. Supplied their wants. 
16. Remembered as a beg{|^ for a lonff time past. 16. A visitor treated in 
a friendly manner. 17. His long beard reached as far as his breast. 18. One 
who spends his money in a careless, reckless manner. 19. Relationship, and 
therefbre to be treated as a relative. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland, mountains, rivers, and lakes; (B) Europe, 
lakes, cfcc. ; (C) Southern Asia. 

Lesson 52.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A)- — Lakes. — Scotland is a land of Lakes and Mountains. 
The lakes abound in the middle and northern parts of the country. 
They are generally long and narrow, formed in deep valleys, and are 
yery beautiful. The best known lakes are Loch Lo'-mond, Loch 

Ea'-trine*, Loch Awe (oh), Loch Le'-ven, Loch Loch^-y, and 
Loch Ness. 

Loch Lo'-xnond* to the west of Ben Lomond, is about 24 miles long, 
and is the largest lake in Great Britain. It has many beautiful 
islands. Its waters flow into the Clyde. 

Loch Ka'-tarlna lies to the ea$t of Ben Lomond. It is about nhie 
miles long and very deep. Towards the south-east of it is a beautiful 
district called the nrOB'-sacllS. It flows into the Forth. Olcugow 
is supplied with water from this lake. 

* Properly pronounced ka'-trin, but often called kdf-rin. 
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EUROPE.— LAKES. 

(B). — ^The lake districts of Europe are chiefly in the north and 
among the Alps. In the north are — 

La^do'-ga and O-ne'-ga, in Russia; Wen'-OT (va'-nir), 
Wet'-ter (vStf-t^Jf and MflB-lar (ma'-UrX in Sweden; Mi-o'-sen 
(mS-^'-tiinJy in Norway, 

The northern lakes are large, but their shores are generally bleak and 
dreary. La-dO'-ffA, the largest lake in Europe, is nearly as large 
as Wales. 
In the centre and south are Ba'-la-ton (bd'-ld't'n) and Neu'- 

sied'-ler (noy-secH-U^j in Austria ; Con'-Btance, Ge-ne'-va, and 

Nenf-cha-ter O^Hsh-d-t^iVJ in Switzerland; Mag-gio'-IO (mSd-j^- 
r&J, Co'-mo, and Qai'-da, in Italy. 

The Italian and Swiss lakes have beautiful soeneiy. They are gener- 
idly very deep. The two Austrian lakes are salt. 

Along the aouth-east shores of the Baltic, in Prussia, are many hundred 
small shallow lakes. 

In the Steppes of Russia are a number of salt lakes. Salt lakes have 
generally no outlet ; fresh-water lakes are seldom without outlet. 

L. Win'-der-mere in Eriglandf L. Lo'-mond in Scotland, and 
Lough Neagh (loh nay) in Ireland^ are the chief lakes in the 
British Islands. 

SMALLER BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

(0).— (1) Oey-lon', capital Oo-lom'^bo (112,000), on the weH coast, 
is a fertile island to the south of TndllV. 

We get coffeey sugar y ricty and cinnamon from Ceylon. It has also a 
valuable pearl fishery on the v>€»t coast. Qall6 (goJ.), on the 
S(nAh-wuA coast, is a station for steamers between Europe and the 
East. 

Ceylon, though situated so near to India, does not form part of the 
Empire of Hindustan. It has a separate government. 

(2) A'-den, on the south coast of Arabia, near the Red Sea, is 
strongly fortified, and is used as a coaling station. 

About 90 miles from Aden, in the Straits of Bab-el-Handel, is the 
small island of Pe-rim' (pa-reem'), strongly fortified. It has an 
excellent lighthouse to guide ships throu^ the Strait. 

(3) Hong-Kong; an island at the mouth of the Can-ton* River, 
in Ohina, is the head quarters of the British in China. 

(4) The Strait SettLementS, in the Strait of Ma-lac' -ca, consist 
of the province of Ma-lac'-ca and the island of Sin-ga-poro', 
together with several smaller possessions. The town of Singapore 
(95,000) is a port, and warehouse for colonial produce. 

The Strait Settlements are of the greatest importance for purposes of 
trade. 

(5) Oy'-prus, a large and important island in the Meditemnean, 
was cedeid to England by Turkey in 1878. 
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Lesson 53.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Mtdtiply two pounds Beyenteeii Bfaillings and tenpenee half- 
pezmy by eight hundred and ninety-fii^e. 

(2) Dimde sixteen thousand se^en hundred aad eighty-nine pounds 
eight BhilUngB and ninepenoe bf forty-four and eighty-eight. 

(3) If I still owe a man £50 19s. 7d., and have alread^ paid him 
£109 Os. 5d., what did I owe him at first ? 

(4) Learn and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 

Iiesson 54.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 13. Parse the words in italics, and teU aU you can about the 

NOimS, PRONOUNS, ADJECTIVES, and VERBS. 

Dictation. — "Alas" thought I, "it was hard enough to turn a 
grindstone, but now to be called a little rascal is too much.'* It sunk 
de^ into my mind, and often have I thought of it since. When I 
see a merchant over poUte to his customers, methinks "thoLt man has 
an aace to grind." When I see a man, who is in private life a tyrant, 
flattering the people, and making great professions of attachment to 
liberty, methinks " that fellow will set you turning grindstones." 



Lesson 55.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply thirty-eight pounds seventeen shilfings ajid eleven- 
pence farthing by ninety-eight. 

{2y^vide ei^t thousand five hundred and sixty-three pounds 
aev^nteen shillings and elevenpence farthing by seven hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

(3) How many books, tJb 7/6 each« can I buy for £9 ? 

Write out 15 spellings from cmy book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in U, and learn them, 

TWELFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 56.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Matthew XII., Verses 9 — 14 ; or else Learn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHEB^(Continued). 

The broken^^ soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
(20) Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done,'^^ 
Shouldered his crutch^ and showed h.owjidd^ were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow^ 
And quite forgot their vices^ in their woe :^^ 
(25) Careless their merits or their faults to scan,^ 
His pity gave ere charity began.** 
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LESSON 66— Continued. 

20« Broken in health, ill ; disabled in body. 21. Wept over the accidents, 
Ac. that had caused his wounds, and over the sad deeds he had done as a 
Bololer in the war. 22. A kind of walking-stick for lame persons. 28. Battles. 
24. Looked pleased ; looked warm wiu kindly interest, and smiled upon 
them. 26. Faults. 26. Distress, trouble. 27. To examine closely. 28- The 
preacher was so ready to relieve tiieir wants that they had no time to ask for 
charity. He did not care to inquire whether they were detervingt he pitied 
their necessity, and so relieved them. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland; (B) Europe, countries; (C) Africa, 
mountains, Ac, 

Lessens?.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND—LAKES. 

(A)> — All the important lakes, except Loch Le'-ven, are situated 
in the Highlands. The rivers in connection with the lakes often form 
beautiful waterfalls. The most noted one is the Falls of Fy'-ers, 
277 feet in height, on the east of Loch Ness, The Falls of the 
Clyde, near Lan'-ark, are also celebrated. 

Locll AW6} in ArgyU, is the next lake in size to Loch Lomond. It 
is lonff and narrow, and is emptied into Loch Et'-lYe {ji1f-%v), an 
arm of Lotih Lln'-XUie. 

Loch Le'-yexi> in Kinrou^ is a small oval lake, and is chiefly interest- 
ing for its castle, on an island, in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
kept prisoner, and from which she escaped in 1568. 

Lochs Lochy and Ness are situated in Glenmore. They form part 
of the Caledonian Canal, which extends from Moray Firth and 
Inverness on the e/cut, to Loch £il (el) on the -weit, about 60 miles. 
It was begun in 1805 and opened in 1822, and was intended to 
obviate the passage of ships round the north coast ; but it is shallow 
in parts, and is little used. 

(B).~C6UNTR^^^^ 



Countries of Europe. 



United Kingdom— 

2 JENGK-LAKD ..I 

^ jsCOr-LAND..! 

IRE'.LAND ..j 

Nor'-wayand) .... 
Swe'-den . . . . f .... 

Den'-mark 

Hor-land 

Bel'-ginm 



Capital and Chief Towns. 



Lon'*oon 

LiV'-ER-POOL 

Man'-ches-tbr 

£d'-in-buroh [ed' -xn-bro) 

Olas'-oow 

Dim-DEE' 

Dub'-lin 

Bel-vast' . . . , 

Cork 

Chris-ti-a'-ni-a 
Btock'-holh.... 
Co-pbn-ha'-oin 
Am'-ster-dah .. 
Brus-bels' 



•■••«#•• 



Rivers, d(c., they stand I 
on. 



On the R. Thames. 
„ R. Mei'-tty. 
„ R. Ir-'ioeU. 
Near the F. of Forth. 
On the X. Clyde. 

Ji. Tay. 

R Lif'fey. 

Self cut Louffh. 

Cork Harbour. 

ChrUtiania Bay, 

L. Mai'lar. 

Sound. 

R. Am'-steL 

R. Senne (sSn.) 















t» 
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AFRICA. 
(C). — Afirica is a very compact continent, and is more than three 
times the size of Europe. The sea nearly surrounds it. It has the 
Meditorranean on the north, the Atlantic on the westy and the 

Tn iiifl.li Ocean and the Bed Sea on the east 
It is joined to Asia by the Istlunns of Suez, about 72 miles long. 
The Suez Canal (85 miles) is longer than the Isthmos, as it does not 
run In a straight line. 

The Qlllf of Guin'-ea and Table Bay are the chief bays on the 
west, and the Moz-am-biQ,ue' (-beek^) Cliannel and the Qnlf of 
A'-den the principsd parts of the sea on the east. .. 'Mviir 

The principal capes are Oapo Verde, and the Cape of Qood 
Hope on the ioef& 

Mountains and Plainb. — All the principal mountains appear to be 
round the coast, and the interior seems to consist chiefly of elevated 
tablelands. The principal mountains are the At'-las MtS. in the 
north, the Kong MtS. in Upper Guinea, and the MtS. of Ab-ys- 
Sin'-ia in the Nile district, l^ere are some high mountains near the 
centre of the continent, amongst the lakes, south of the equator. 

North of the Equator is the 6freat Desert or Sa-ha'-ra (d), the 
largest desert in the world. It stretches from the Atlantic to Egypt, 
and is about two-thirds the size of EuroDe. 

Lesson 58.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply fifty-seven pounds eight shillings and one penny by 
seyen hundred and eighty and prove by long division. 

(2) Divide four hundred and sixty-eight pounds one shilling and 
eightpenoe halfpenny by 84. 

(3) Amongst how many boys can I distribute £3 6s. 8d., if I give 
2id. to each boy ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any booJc, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, a rud learn them. 

Lesson 59.—Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn* 
There are several kinds of Adverbs. 

(1) Time : as Then, now, after, yesterday, soon, before, &c. 

(2) Place : as There, here, yonderj off, && 

(3) Manner : as Slowly, quietly, well, thus, &c. 

(4) Degree : as Very, nearly, scarcely, only, quite, &c. 

(5) Mood : as Tes, no, perhaps, certunly, probably, &c. 
Ex. 14. Arrange the kinds of adybrbs in columns. 
Dictation. — All was now prepared. A very spirited and valuable 

horse belonging to the colonel — one that never allowed anyone, 
except his master or his groom, to approach close to him — was fixed 
upon for the experiment. But the robber was apparently all the 
more pleased at this, as he boastingly declared it would better 
display his dexterity. The horse was fast tethered, like all cavalry 
horses in India, each of his legs being securely fastened by a rope. 
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Lesson 60.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) MuUiply £7,319 15b. S^d. by 54. 

(2) JHvide £978 19s. 2|d. by 144. 

(3) How many yards of cloth, at 7/6^ per yard, are worth 
£60 3s. Did. ? 

Write out 15 tpeUingi from, any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in U, and learn them. 

THIRTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 61.— -Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Lukb VII., Verses 1 — 6 ; ob else Leabn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER— (Cootinued). 
Thus to rdieve^^ the wretched was his pride. 
And e*en his failings leaned to virtue's side '^ 
But, in his duty, promp^^ at every call, 
(30) He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for alL 
And, as a bird esuchfond endearment tries 
To tempt its n^w-fiidged offspring'^ to the shies ;•* 
He tried eoAih artf^ reproved each dull delay, 
(34) AWwred?^ to brighter worlds^ and led the way,^ 
29. ABsist, to help. 30. The preacher's faults were all on the side of 
goodness. SI* Beady, quicJc to do a thing. 32. Kind and loving actions and 
ways. 88. Young birds which have just got their feathers, and are ready to 
fly. 84. The air. The mother bird tMUihes the young ones to fly. 36. Every 
means. 36. Tempted, attracted, enticed. 37. Heaven. 38. Set tiittm the 
example of a godly life. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Europe ; (QAfricaf rivers, die. 

Lesson 62.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — ^Division. — Scotland is divided into 32 counties. It is 
scarcely necessary to learn their names ; but it may be remembered 
that the largest are, Ar-gyle', Ross, In-ver-ness', Suth'-er-land, 
Ab-er-deen', Perth, Lan'-ark, Ayr, and Dum-fries'. The most 
populous are Ed'-in-burgh, Ab-er-deen', For'-far, Ren'-frew, Ayr, Fife, 
Perth, and Stir'-ling. The population is nearly 3,750,000, or about 
that of London. 

Industrial Pubsxhts. — ^Agriculture, manufactures, &nd 
commerce. 

(1) Agriculture. — Only about one-third of Scotland is cultivated, 
owing to the mountains, and of this a large part is pasture land. 
There are few forests, and the chief tree grown is the fir. The chief 
grain cultivated is oats. The farming is good, the Scotch being 
amongst the best farmers in the world. 

The most fertile tracts are Strathmore, the Plain of Cfrom'-arty, and the 
Zothians (which is the district south of the river Forth), tiie Cane 
of Qowrief between the Firth of Tay and the Sidlaw Hills and Teviot- 
dale. Nimxbers of sheep and cattle are fed on the moors and high- 
lands. The climate is generally colder and bleaker than in England. 
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(B).— COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, WITH THEIR CAPITALS, &c. 



CoontrieB of Europe. 



Gennan Empire— 

PRUS'-SIA ....| 
S.GER'.MANT .. 

AuB'-tro-Hun-ga' 
ri-an Empire ^. 

Swlti'-er-land .. 



France 

Por-tn-gal .... 
Spain 

If-aly 

Greece 

Tur'-key 

Bnl-ga'-rl-a .... 
Soa-ma'-nla .. 

8er'-Tl-a 

Mon'-te-ne'-gro 
Biu'-Bl-a 



{ 



Capital and Chief Towsb. 



Ber-lin' 

Haic'-burq 

Mu'-NiCH (mu'-v!Ue) 

Vi-en'na (ve-in'-naj 

BKKSit (biimj 

UK'NET -VA ............ 

Pab'-is 

Mab-bbills' (mdr-M') 

LiS'-BOH 

Ma-drid' 

ROHB 

Flob'xkcx 

Ath'-bns 

CON-flTAN-Tnf-O'-PIJB . . . . 

SO-VRTf'A (»5-f^-dJ 

Blf -CHAR-X8T 

Bxl-obabe' 

Cbt-ionb' (wit-teen') 

St. Pe'-tsbs-bubo 



Rivers, Ac, 
they stand on. 



On the R. Spree. 

ILSlbe. 

A r-aar (tT-ekr). 

£. Dan'-tibe. 

O. of Venice, 

R. Aar. 

L. Geneva. 

JL Seine (sin). 

O. o/Lyone. 

JL Ta'-ffui. 

ILMan-ta^na'-ret 

It. 2V-ber. 

R. Ar'-wi. 

O. ofB-gV-na. 

Bo/-p(hru». 

R. M'har. 

R. Dum-bo-vit-aa 

R. Dan'-ube. 
In the Interior. 
On the R. N^^a. 



1} 



If 






»l 
If 



II 
I* 



II 
If 



II 
>l 



II 
II 



II 



SEAS, &o., OF AFRICA. 
(0). — (1) The Meditbbranean separates Africa from Europ$ on 
the north, and receives the B. Nile, 4,000 miles long. 

This river is the largest in the Old World, and rises somewhere south of 
the equator. It overflows its hanks every year. 

(2) The Atlantic receives the River Gkun'-bi-a 9(yutK of C. Verde, 
the B, Ni'-ger (»t'-i8r) flowing into the Qvlf of Guinea, and the 
R. Con'-gO and the Orange B. further south. 

The Congo is sometimes called the Za-lre' (td-eer'). Its lower course 

is called Hxe Llylng-Stone. 
The CSa-na'-ry Islands, north of C. Verde, belong to Spain, the CaiM 

Verde Islands, opposite a Verde, belong to Portugal, and the 

islands of As-cen'-st-on and St. Hel-e'-na belong to England ; all 

are in the Atlantic. 

(3) The Mo-zam-bique' Channel receives the Zam-W-si, in 
which are the celebrated Victoria Falls. 

The large island of Mad-a-gas'-car is separated from the mainland 
by tins channel. It is about twice the size of the British Islands. 

Lesson 63.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply one hundred and forty-seven pounds nineteen shil- 
lings and one penny three farthings hy seventy-one. 

(2) IHvide six thousand one hundred and eighty pounds sixteen 
shillings and sevenpence halfpenny hy ninety-four. 

(3) I bought a piece of bacon fori 37/6, and paid 74d. per lb. 
for it. How many pounds did I buy ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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Lesson 64.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Iieam. 

THE CHANGES OR INFLECTIONS OF WORDS. 

Inflection is the change which takes place in the form 
of words in order to vary their meanings. 

The parts of speech which are inflected are tiie noun, pronoun, 
ad^tive, «er6, and adverb. 

Nouns are inflected for number, for gender, and for case. 
Nouns have TWO numbers, the SINGuLAB and the 
PLURAL. 

A noun which is the name of one thing is in the singular 
number ; as boy, man, house. 

A noun is in the plural number when it stands for more than 

one thing ; as boys, men, houses. 

Ex. 15. Put the singular and plural nouns in Lessons 56 and 61 
in separate columns. 

Dictation. — The next morning, as the wretched man returned 
to labour, his countenance pale from want of sleep, he glanced 
uneasily towards the heap of timber, uttered a sharp cry, to which 
there was no response, and then continued on his way, overwhelmed 
by a sorrow that he could not conceal. One of his companions 
joked him about his disappointment, to which he replied by a heavy 
blow with his fist. 

Lesson 65.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) deduce 18 tons 17cwt. 2qrs. to quarters. 

(2) In 88 tons 19cwt. Iqr. 26lb8., how many ounces ? 

(3) How much does 53 times one hundred and six pounds sixteen 
shillingB and fourpence three farthings amount to ? 

Write ovi 15 spellings from any booJs, each word wUh not less than 
8 Utters in it, and learn them. 

FOURTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 66.— Monday Morning. Leazn. 

St. Luke VII., Verses 6 — 10 ; or else Lbabn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER- (Continued). 

(35) Beside the bed where parting life was laid,'* 

And sorrow, guilty and pain by turns dismayed,^ 
The reverend champion*^ stood. At his confyrolf^ 
Despaif^ and anguish^ fled the strug€^ing soul^ 
Coxnf ort came down the trembling wretch*^ to raise, 

(40) And his last faltering accenJtt^ whispered praise. 
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LESSON 66— Continued. 
39. The death-bed. 40. Caused fear. 41. One who defends another in 
battle ; a warrior. Hence the minister is the champion against sin and " the 
powers of darkness." 42. At his words of comfort, given witi^ authority. 
43. Loss of hope (in God's mercy). 44. Pain of mind. 46. Smuggling for 
life, and against despair and anguish. 46* One who 1b miserable. 47. H^ta- 
ting speech. Words spoken in a broken and trembling tone. 

Ihav) maps (A) Scotland, tovnu ; (B) Fnmee, phymcal ; (Q) Afriea, 

Lesson 67.— Tuesday Mom. (Geography. Write and Leani. 

SCOTLAND. 
(A). — (2) Mannfactnres — ^The most inrportant manufactureg 

are cotton, woollen, linen, iron, and silk. 

(a) Cotton and Silk, chiefly maae at Glas'-gOW and Pais'-ley, 
on the mouth of \hQ Clyde. 

(h) WooLLBNS, in the valley of the TiBeed^ at Haw'-ick and Ctal- 

a-shiels", and also at Stir'-ling and Pais'-lejr. 

(c) Linen, at Dun'-dee, Mon'-trose, Ar'-broath {dr^^branDih). 

The oottcm manufacture is carried on chiefly in the vtut, the linen in 
the tatt, and the woollen in the aovXh-tast. 

(d) Ibon manufactubb has its chief seat towards the lower course 
of the Clyde at Glas'-gOW, at Air'-drie, in Lanark^ and also at 
Car'-ron, in Stirling, 

The mineral wealth of Scotland is Included between the mouths of 
the Clyde and Tay, and St. Abb's Head, and the town of Ayr. 
Coal and iron are abundant within this district. 

(/) SniFBUiLDiNa is an important branch of trade on the mouth 
of the C^yde, especially at Glas'-gOW. 
Etoopr— FRANCK " 

(B). — Boundaries. — North by the English Channel* the 

Straits of Dover, and Belginm. viest by the Bay of Biscay, 
south by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean, east by Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany ; the Alps, the Jura Mts., and the 

Vosges (v5zh) Mts., forming the boundaiy. The area is nearly 
four times that of England. 

SuBFACB. — ^The surface is flat or undulating. In the centre are 
the Au'-vergne (O'-vitmJ Mts., and in the touth^eagt the 

Ce-vennes' (s&-vinz!). 

RivBBS. — France is well watered. The Seine (iS/nJ rises in the 
Oevennes, and flows into the English Channel The Loire (Iwdr), 
600 miles long, rises in the Cevennes, and the Gkt-ronne' (gd-rdnj 
rises in the Pyrenees ; both flow into the Bay of Biscay. The Bhdne 
from the Alps flows through the L. of Geneva into the G. of Lyons. 

Cldcatb and Pboductions. — ^The climate is similar to that of 
England in the north, but much warmer further south. The soil is 
fertile. There are extensive forests in the eoit. The minerals are 
not important^ excepting coal and iron in the north-eatt. Agri- 
culture IB backward — maize, the vine and the oUve, tobacco, beU- 
root, and madder are cultivated. 
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AFRICA.— Physical Features. 

(0). — Lakes. — ^The lakes of Africa are one of its important physical 
features. Lake Tchad {tshdd), to the touth of Sahinra, is a sluJlow 
frc»h water lake, having no outlet. Lakes Albert Nyaxi'-za 
(rCydn'-zd) and Victoria Nyaziza, situated on the equator, are 
connected with the NiU. It, Tan-gan-yl'-ka lies 9(>uth of the 
equator. L. Nyas'-sa {n*yaf-8d) empties itself by the R. Shi'-rt 
{^'•rd) into the Zambesi. 

Climatb, Soil, aitd Productions. — As the greater part of Africa 
lies within the tropics^ the climate is hotj but the north and south are 
temperate. The west coast is very unhealthy. A great part of the 
land is barren, but the river banks and valleys are very fertile. 

Qold is found in the west and south, diamonds in the south, and 
iron snd copper in the north. 

The date palm grows abundantly, and wild coffee is found in 
Abyssinia. Much cotton is cultivated in Bgypt, and large quan- 
tities are exported. 

The inhabitants are mostly of the Negro race, and probably 
number 200 millions. 

Lesson 68.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) How many ounce packages can be made out of a chest of tea 
containing half a hundredweight ? 

(2) How many lbs. are there in one ton and a quarter ? 

(3) MuUiply £9,261 176. 4}d. by 64. 

(4) Learn and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 

Lesson 69.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

FORMATION OF PLURAL. 

The plural number is generally formed by adding 8 to the 
singular ; as boy, boys ; girl, girls ; pen, pens. 

When the singular ends in s, Z, Z, sh, and ch, soft (as in church), 
the plural is formed by adding es ; as grass, grasses ; box, boxes ; 
topazy topazes ; fish, fibshes ; church, churches. 

M is added because s could not be easily sounded by itself. 

Nouns ending in y, with a consonant before it, change the y into 
ies : as daisy, daisies ; gipsy, gipsies. 

M!o8t nouns ending in f or f e form their plural by changing f or 
fe into ves ; as calf, calves ; knife, knives. 

Ex. 16. Write the plural of the following : Loaf, penny, lady, 
key, kiss, fox, wharf, brush, witch, study, thiei, wife, day, staff, fury. 
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LBSSON 69— Continued. 

Dictation.— ODE TO THE BRAVE. (See Lesion 74). 

How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country's wishes blessed ! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Betums to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

Lesson 70.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much soap would be required to make up 4,880 haXf* 
pound packages ? 

(2) Eighty-one persons each pay into the bank £191 18b. Hd, 
What is the total amount they pay ? 

(3) If I buy a cwt. (1121be.) of cheese for £2 10s., and sell it at 
9d . per lb., how much do I gain on every pound ? 

(4) Learn and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 

FIFTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 71.— Monday Morning. Leaxn. 

St. Mabk v., Verses 1 — 5 ; or elsb Learn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER— (Continued). 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace,'^ 

His looks adorned the venerable!*^ place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with dovhle svxiyj^ 

And fools, who came to scoffj^^ remained to pray. 
(45) The service past^^^ around the pious^ man. 

With ready zeal^ each honest ruiiic^^ ran ; 

E'en children followed with endearing loile,^ 

(48) And pluck'd^ his gonm,^ to share the good man's smile. 

48. Hild, gentle, and plain, yet graceful manners. 49. Aged, old, and 
therefore worthy of respect or veneration. 50. DouUe power or influence. 
51. To make fun, to turn into ridicule ; to laugh at. 62. Concluded, over. 
53. Religious, holy, God-fearing. 64. Great earnestness. 66. A countryman, 
a peasant. 66. Loving, childish tricks. 67. Pulled at (to draw his attention). 
68. Surplice, or preaching gown. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland; (B) France; (0) Africa^ countries. 

Lesson 72.— Tuesday Momv Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND. 

(A). — (3) CoMMEBCB. — ^The commerce is considerable, and is 
rapidly increasing ; the principal imports being raw material for 
consumption or manufacture, and the exports manu&ctured goods. 

Agricultural produce, including numbers of sheep and cattle^ is 
sent in large quantities to England. 
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LESSON 72— Continued. 
The chief ports, in order of importance, are Glas'-ffOW, on the 
Clyde; Loith (the port of Edinburgh), on the Forth; Ween'-OCk, 
on the Clyde; Ab-er-deen', on the Dee ; and DuiL-dee'y on the Tay. 
The great^t trade of Scotland is with England and Ireland. 

After Livei-pool, London, and Bristol, OlasgOW ifl the most important 

port in the British Islands. li» foreign trade is very extensive. 
Peterhead', in Aberdeen^ is the great seat of the cod fij^ery, and, 
with Dundeef of the whale fishery in the Northern seas. 

Europe. — FRANCE. — Political. 
(B)' — Manttfacturbs. — France ranks next to England as a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. 

The important manufactures are wind and brandy, mllr^ 

cotton, woollen, and linen, hardware, and jewellery. 

Champagne fsham-pdn') and Biugundy wines are grown in the eastern 
districts about the sources of the Rivers Meuse, Seine, and Saone 
(ton); and Claret near Bor-deauz' (bor-dff). The town of Cognac 
(kon-ydkj on the R. Charentey is famous for brandy. 
Lyons, on the B. Bhdne, and FarlB are noted for silk manufacture. 
Cotton, woollen, and linen are made in the nortA-Aut, at Lille (Ul) 
and Rouen (roo-m). 
The Population is about thirty-seven millions, and the Govbrn- 
MENT at present is a Bepublic under a president! The religion is 
Boman Catholic, hut all forms are tolerated. 
^fe^hiQ most important foreign possessions of France are Al-ge'-ria, 
in the north of Africa^ the chief town of which is Al-glers' ; and 
Bour'-bon or Be'-union, an island to the ecksi of Madagascar. 
France has also small possessions in Hindustan, Cochln China, 

the West Indies, South America, and Oceania. 

(C).— COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 



Chief Countries 
of Africa. 


Capital and Chief 
Towns. 


Rivers, &c., they 
stand on. 


Egyptian Dominions— 

F-gypt 1 

Nu'-bia 


Cai'-ro ^H'-w; 

Al-rx-an'-dri-a .... 


On the R. Nile, 

„ Mediterranean, 
„ Red Sea. 
„ JZ. NiU. 

*f it 
Near £, Dem'-be'O, 

On the MedUerranean. 

i* i% 
II II 

„ R, Tin'-taft- 

' „ jyaieBay, 
„ Raet CoaaL 
In the Interior. 


Ber'-ber 


ftOll^-diUI .«......' t t T 


KFAR'-TOOM , , . , r . . t t t 


AlKyB-fltti'-la 


Gon'-dar 


Tril>'-0-U (trip'-o-U) . . 
Tn'-nlfl 


Trip'-o-li 


Tlf-NlS 


Al-ce'-rla 


AL-<}iEas' 


M^roc'-co 


Ha-roc'-co 


South Africa— 

CapeCcdony 

NA-tal' T..t...r 


Caps Town 


PiB'-TSR-MAR'-lTZ-BrRG 
Pre-to'-re-a 


TraiiR'-vaal 
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Lesson 73.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Bring 652,403oz. to tons. 

(2) In five hundred and one fourpences, how many sixpences ? 

(3) Divide three thousand and seyenty-two pounds fifteen shillings 
and sevenpenoe halfpenny by thirty-five. 

Write out 15 apeUingt from any hook, each, word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 74.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

FORMATION OF PLURAL— (Continued). 

A few nouns form their plural in en ; as ox, oxen ; child, 
ckildren ; brother, brethren. 

The following words form their plural irregularly :• 



man j^ural men 

woman „ women 

foot „ feet 

goose „ geese 



tooth plu/rcd teeth 

mouse ,f mice 

louse y, lice 

Mr. f, Messrs. 



Some nouns have the singular and plural alike; as deer, 

sheep, swine, bellows, scissors, ashes, riches, alms, cattle, clothes. 
Some noims have tWO ways of forming the plural : — 

brother ^iiral brothers, brethren 

die „ dies, dice 

fish „ fishes, fish 

pea „ peas, pease 

penny „ pennies, pence 

wharf „ wharfe, wharves « 

cow „ cows, kine 

Ex. 17. Write the plural of the foUotoing: Pen, knife, horse, man, 

coach, monkey, branch, ox, foot, louse, life, die, fiy, echo, fox. 

Dictation.— ODE TO THE BRAVE. (See Leaaon 69). 

By fairy hands their knell is rung ; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their day ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. — Collins. 

Lesson 75.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many candles, each weighing two ounces, can be made 
out of a ton of tallow ? 

(2) Out of a load of potatoes weighing 12cwt., five stones were 
diaeaBed and not fit for use. How many stones were good ? 

(3) Divide 5,000 half -sovereigns amongst 96 persons. 

(4) Leam and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 
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SIXTEENTH WEEK. 

Lesson 76.— Monday Morning. Leam* 

St. Mark V., Vertea 6 — 10 ; ob else Learn — 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER— (Continued). 

His ready smile a parent's warmth^ expressed, 
(50) Their rodfan^ pleased him, and their cares^^ distressed ; 
To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its atpful form^^ 
SrodUfrom the vaLe,^ and midway leaves the storm, ;^ 
(55) Though round its breast^ the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Oliver OddsmUh (1728—1774). 

69. Warmth of feeling; depth of feeling. 60. State of being or doing well ; 
prosperily. 61. Troubles, sorrows. 62. A form that impresses one -with 
fear and wonder. 63. Rises upwards from the valley. 64. Rises above the 
stormy clouds that reach heJf way up its height 66. The sides of the hilL 

Oliver Goldsmith was the son of an Irish curate. He studied for a 
physician, became usher in a school, assistant to a chemist, and finally an 
author. Necessity caused him to write a great deal. His principal works 
are a " History of England," " The Traveller," a poem ; " The Vicar of 
Wakefield," a tale ;, and " The Deserted Village," a poem, from which the 
above piece is taken. He also wrote two comedies, " The Good-natured 
Man," and " She Stoops to Conquer," as well as " The History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature." Bom 1728. died 1774. 

Jhaw maps (A) Scotland, towns ; (B) France ; (G) Egy^t 



Lesson 77.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

SCOTLAND— CHIEF TOWNS. 

(A). — In the Basin op the Tweed. — Ber'wick, on the Ttoeed, 
is an English town. Kel'-SO and Mel'-rose have the ruins of 
beautiful abbeys. Near Melrose is Ab'-bots-ford» where Sir Walter 
Scott lived. Pee'-bles (pe'-bVzJ has manufactures of woollens, and 
Haw'-ick of hosiery. 

In the Basin of the Forth. — Ed'-in-burgh (225,000), the capital 
of Scotland, and one of the finest cities in Europe. The castle stands 
on a high rock near the centre of the city. Leith* two miles distant, 
is its port. Stir'ling, on the Forth, was formerly the residence of 
the Scottish kings. Near it is Ban'-nock-bumi where Jiobert Bruce 
defeated Edward IL of England, 1314. 

In the Basin of the Tat. — Dun-dee'* on the Fvrth of Tdy, the 
third largest town in Scotland. It is an important seaport, and the 
great seat of the linen manufacture. Perth, on the Toy, was once 
the capital of ScotUnd. St. Andrews is the seat of a famous 
university. 
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EuBOPE. — FRANCE. — Political. 

(B).— Chiep Towns.— Paris, the capital (2,100,000), is the most 
splendid city in the world, and the largest city in Europe after 
London. 

On the North and East coast are the towns of Ga'-lais'Y^'-^^'A 
Bou-logne' (boo-loyn'X Dieppe (de-^'X Havre (MvW), all ports ; 
Gher'-botirg fshdr^'hoorgjy a strong fortress ; Brest, a naval 
station. Nailtes, at the mouth of the Loire, has great trade. 
Bor-deauz' (bSr^J is the second largest port. 

On the Mediterranean are Max-seille' (mdr'Sdl'Jf the chief 
port, and Tou-lon' (too-ldn^X the chief naval station. Nice 
(nees) is a noted place for invalids, having a delightful climate. 

Reims (reemzX on a tributary of the Seine, has a famous 
cathedral, where the kings of France were formerly crowned. It 
is a great dep6t (dd-po'J for wines. Or'-le-ans, on the It. Loire, 
was besieged by the English in 1428, and delivered by Joan of Arc, 
the Maid of Orleans. Tou-louse' (too-looz^J^ on the Garonne, is 
the largest city in the south of France. 

AFBiCA.— Egypt; 

(C)> — Egypt is the most important country in the north of Africa. 
It is divided mto Upper Egypt (or Soudan), Middle Egypt (or 
Nubia), and Lower Egypt, the last containing the delta of tiie 
Nile. 

The only river is the Nile, which overflows its banks every year. Its 

average width is half a mile. A namber of canalt are dug from it 

in various directions, to water the coimtry, as rain seldom falls. 

The only fertile part is the Valley of the Nile, which averages about 

eight miles across. 

Wheat, rice, tobacco, hemp, and flax are lai^gely grown and 
exported. Fruits of various kinds are abundant. 

The government is despoUC, under a Khed-ive' (Hd-eev') who is 

hereditary, and has the authority of a king. He owes allegiance to 

Turkey. 

Cai'-ro (hH-ro) (330,000), on the Red Sea, is the capital It 

contains some very beautiful mosques, or Mahomedan churches, 

built of marble. The commerce is very extensive, and people from 

all parts of the world are found in it. Al-ex-an'-dria, Bo*set'-ta, 

and Dam-i-et-ta are ports on the Nile. Port Said (sddj and 

Su'ez are ports on the canal. 

Nu'-bi-a is subject to Egypt, and lies to the south of it. It ex- 
po rts senna. The country contains a great number of magni ficent ruins. 

Lesson 78.~-Wednesday Morning. Work these Sumsi 

(1) Bring one mile to inches. 

(2) How many inches are there in three furlongs ? 

(3) How often can you subtract £24 from £300, and how much 
money will be left ? 

(4) Learn and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 
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Lesson 79.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

FOREIGN PLURALS. 

Foreign words, as French (F), Italian (I), Latin (L), and 
Greek (G), generally retain the plurals they have in the origined, aa — 



anim&l'-ctdum(L) jpfuro^ Biiixn&l'cill& 
ax'is (L) „ ax'es 

bon'-dit (I) „ ban-dit'-ti 

beau (F) (60) „ beaux (60) 

dft'-tum (L) „ dJBL'-t& 

errft'-tum (L) ,, erra'-t& 



me'-dium (L) plural me'-di-& 
memoran'Hdum (L) „ xnemoran'-d& 



mon'-Bieur (F) 
phenom'-enon (L) 
ra'-dlus (L) 
str&'-tuxn (L) 



mes-sieurs 
pheiiom'-d]i& 
ra'-dl-I 
Btr&'.t& 



Ex. 18. Write ike smgvlar of teeth, mice, boxes, fishes, dice, pence, 
geese, gipsies, calves, wharves, scissors, clothes, wives, taxes. 

Dictation. — His efforts had almost exhausted Harry. Wet^ weaiy, 
and in despair, he stood shivering on the brink of the pool from 
which he had escaped. Another light began to dance before him, 
but the chase he had already had made him decide not to pursue it, 
" I have had enough of following you, Mr. Traveller," said he ; '* yet 
what shall I do ? If I stand here delaying, the little strength I have 
will be exhausted ; yet I do not know which way to turn. I am 
convinced that a man may continue walking on this common for 
hours, and finally find himself in the place he started from." 

Lesson 80.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Reduce 29 stones to ounces. 

(2) From 1 ton 3qrs. 141bs. of coal, how many coal boxes can be 
filled, each containing one stone ? 

(3) How much money must I divide by three hundred and 
sixty-five in order to get four poimds seven shillings and eightpenoe 
for a quotient ? 

Write out 15 speUings from any hooJc^ each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

SEVENTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 81.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Mask V., Verses 11 — 13 ; or else Learn — 

BURLAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.^ 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note,* 
As his corset to the ramparts^ we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot^ 
0*er the grave where our hero^ we buried. 

We buried him darJdy^ at dead of night,^ 
The sods mth our bayonets turning,^ 
By the struggling moonbeams misty light,^^ 
And the lantern dimly burning. 
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LESSON 81— Continued. 

1. Sir John Moore was a great general, and commander of the British forces 
in Spttin, then fighting against Uie French. In 1809 he conducted a skilful 
retrratt before a vastly superior number of the French, and fell, mortBlly 
wounded by a cannon ball, under the walls of Co-run'-na,* a town on the 
7iorth-w€»t coast of Spain, where a great battle was fought. 2. No music was 
performed, as is generally the case at a soldier's funeral, his comrades being 
in a huny to embark. 3. Dead body. 4- The walls round a fortified town. 
5. A volley is generally fired over the grave of a soldier, but for the reason 
given in Note 2 this was not done. 6. A brave man. 7. Darkly here means 
secretly. 8. About midnight. 9. His comrades helped to dig his grave witti 
thdr bayonets. 10. A fog pirtly hid the moon. 

Draw mapB (A) Scotland^ tovms; (B) Holland and Belgium, 
physical ; (0) North Afri ca, 

Lesson 82.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— CHIEF TOWNS. 

(A). — In thb Basin of the CLYDE.-7<3h:een'-OCk, the port of 
the Clyde, was the birthplace of James Watt, the inventor of the 
Bteam engine. It has extensive shipyards. Dum-bai'-ton, on the 
Clydey has a famous castle built on a rock. Glas'-gOW (488,000) is 
the largest dty in Scotland. Its manufactures are immense (see 
Les. 67). Pais'-ley is noted for shawls and thread manufacture. 

Ayr, on the coast, and Kll-mar^-nock are two important towns 
wuJIh of the Clyde. 

On the East Coast.— Mont'-rose, on the Ezlc, exports much 
com. Ab-er-deen'y between the mouths of the Dee and Don, is 
the fourth largest dty in Scotland. It is the seat of a uniyeraity, 
has yaluable granite quarries, and numerous shipyards. Bal-mo'-IUl 
(bcUr^mo'-r&l), a residence of the Queen, lies 45 miles to the west of 

Aberdeen. In-ver-ness', at the mouth of ihe Cal-e-do'-ni-aft 

Canal* is often GEklled the capital of the Highlands. Charles Edward, 
the Young Pretender, was defeated at Cnl-lo'-den Moor, near 
InTemesB, in 1746. Wick, on the Tiorth-east coast, in Caithness, is 
the chief seat of the herring fishery. 

Eroora.— Hoii'-L^ 

(B.) — ^These two separate countries are so similar in their physical 
features that they are best studied together. Boundabies. — Nortk^ 
vjesb by the North Sea, south by France* and the east by the 

Gtennan Empire. 

SuiiFAOE. — The coast is very low. The entire surface of Hol'-land 

is flat, forming part of the Qreat Plain. 

A great part is below the level of the sea, which is kept oat by means 
ot dy1ce» or embankments, and sand-hiils or dunes. The sea some- 
times brei^ in and does great damage. The 90vih-ea$t of Bel'-gi-um 
is hilly, and covered with large forests, lids part is rich in miner- 

ais, as ooal, iTon, copper, lead, and imUding stone. 

■^ — a I ■ ■ I —^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

* Properly spelt and pronounced thus, Co-ru'-lla (kO-i'ocW'yd), 
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LESSON 82— Continued. 
BiYEBS. — ^The mouth of the B Rhine, and the B. Meuse or 

Mbom, and the Scheldt {sJait). 

When the Rhine enters Holland from Germany, it ia 2,000 feet wide. 
It soon forms a large delta, dividing into a great many branches. 

Climatb and Productions. — ^The climate is cold, foggy^ and 
damp, and unhealthy near the sea. The aouth-east is the most tem< 
perate. The winters in Holland are often severe. 

The soil is fertile, and well-cultivated. There is much pasture* 
and great attention is paid to the rearing of cattle. Ordinary 
English crops, together with hemp* beet-rOOt, from which sugar 
is made, chlCOry, and tobacCO are cultivated. 

AFRICA.— BARBARY STATES. 

(C)* — All the countries,' along the north coast, from the Atlantic 
to Egypt, are called the Bar^-ba-ry States. They are bounded on 
the to^iUh by the Sahara. 

The Atlas Mountains, which are rich in metals, nm through Marocco 
and Algeria. There are many short rivers and numerous lakes, 
especially in Algeria. 

The JietU is great. The hot wind from the desert, called the 
" sitnoon,*' parches up everything, and is dangerous to man and 

With the exception of Egypt, this is the most fertile part of Africa. 
The chief productions are frnits of various kinds, norses, called 

**harh8," morocco leather, ostrich feathers, wax, and coraL 

Most of the trade in the interior is carried on by means of caravant. 
'Monr-ZOOk', the capital of Fez-zan' (a country south of Tripoli 
and subject to its ruler), is the great depdt for goods sent between 
northern and central Africa. 

Ma-boo'-co (capital Marocco) is governed by an Emperor, who is 
the most despotic sovereign in the world. 

Al-ge'-bia (capital Al-giersO belongs to France, who conquered 
it in 1830. 

Tbif'-o-li is the most civilised of the Barbary States. It is 
governed by a " Pacha.^* Tu'-Nis is governed by a " Bey" who 
was formerly subject to Turkey. 

Lesson 83.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Bring 5,000 stones to tons. 

(2) In 2 miles 1,000yds. 3in. : how many inches ? 

(3) If a pair of gloves cost two shillings and sixpence, how many ' 
pairs can I buy for eighty-six pounds ten shillings ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each 'word with net less than 
■8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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Lesson Si—Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

GENDER. 

Qender is the distiiiction of sez. 

There are three genders— mascnline, feminine, and nenter. 

The name of ansrthlng of the Male sez is of the MAS- 
OULINE gender ; as man, boy. 

The name of ansrthing of the Female sez is of the 
FEMININE gender; as woman, girl. 

The name of anjrthing without life is of the NEUTEB 

gender ; as house, garden. 

Neuter means " neither," that is, the thing is neither masculine nor 
feminine. 

Nouns that are used for both male and female are said to be of 
the common gender ; as cousin, parent, bird, animal, &c. 

Masculine nouns may be changed into feminine ones in 
three ways. 

(1) By adding a special ending ; as lion, lioness ; hero, 

heroine ; lad, lass ; giant, giantess ; ezec'-tltor, exec'-tLtrix. 

(2) By using a different word ; as boy, girl ; bull, cow ; man, 
woman ; uncle, aunt 

(3) By prefizing another word ; as he-goat, she-goat ; man- 
servant, maid-servant. 

Ex. 19. PiU the NOUNS of matculinef feminine, neuter, and com'- 
mon genders in Lessons 131 and 136 into separate columns. 

Dictation. — ^With regard to remedies, I can say hardly anything 
save this, which is simply repeating that with which I commenced, 
that our legislators cannot enter upon the discussion of this subject 
in too serious a mood ; that they cannot be too profoundly convinced, 
and take to their hearts too strongly and clearly this fact, that they 
have to deal with conditions and phenomena which are deep-seated. 



Lesson 85.~Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What wHl a railway, ninety-six miles long, cost making at two 
pounds ten shillings per yard ? 

(2) If sound travels at the rate of 1,400 feet per second, how long 
will it take to go 2 miles 1,613yds. 2ft. ? 

(3) Amongst how many people can I divide £50 28. 8d., giving 
each person 7s. lOd. ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each word Vfith not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 86.— Monday Morning. Learn: 

St. Mabk v., Verses 14 — 17 ; or else Leabn — 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE— (Continued). 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast,^^ 
Not in sheet nor in shroud^* they vfound^^ him, 
But he lay like a tocnnrior^^ taking his rest, 
With his marticU tloalc^ around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said,^' 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfctstly gaaed}^ on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow?^ 

11. Surrounded him. He was not put in a coffin because the funeral was a 
hurried one. 12.. The white robe in which a dead body is dressed before 
burial. 18. Wrapped round ; put on. 14. A brave soldier. 16. Soldier's doak 
worn in cold weatiier, or at n^ht, when they sleep in the open air. 16. Because 
the funcnral was quickly got over (see Note 2). 17. Looked as long as they 
could, until the body was covered over in the grave. 18. The remainder of 
the British soldiers were to embark in the morning, in fact some of them 
were embarking whilst their leader was being buried. They thought^ with 
sorrow, of their leader left behind. 

Draw maps (A) Scotland ; (B) Belgium ; (C) SoiUh Africa. 

Lesson 87.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

SCOTLAND— MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. 

(A). — ^The Scotch are a careful, pruderU, contented, industrious, 
and well educated people. 

The Lowlanders are the same race as the English. 

The Hi^dllanders are a Keltic race, and their language is called 
Qaelic (ga4ik) or Erse. They all used to wear a peculiar dress, and 
a very few of them do so yet. 

Lron and coal are the most important minerals. Granite and 
slate are found in the Highlands, especially near Aberdeen, 

Until 1603 Scotland was a separate kingdom imder kings of its own, 
but on the death of our Queen Elizabeth, James VI. of Scotland 
became our King, and was called James I. of England. Since 
then the two countries have been imited. 

The Scotch are nearly all Protestants, and the established form of 

religion is Pres-by-te'-rian. 

^e country is well supplied with good roads, railways, canals, 
and harbours. 
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EUBOPB.— BBLGIUIL— PQUEXOAL. 

(B-) — Belgium is one of the smallest couutries of Europe, being 
only about one-jifth the size of England and Wales. 

Manufaotubes. — The manufactures are wooIleu, Ubah, cotton^ 
and lace in the north and weat^ and jiardwaxe ai^d cutlery in the 
Bovih and eeut. 

The CoMiCEacE is considerable. Qreat quantities of i^oal are sant 
to France. 

Next to England, Belgium Is the greatest coal producing coxmtry in 
Europe. 

Bel^m has a tiuck PCMPUiiMSONi numbering about 6^ JuilUons. 
The goTemment is a limited monarchy, similar to our own. 
Most of the people are'RoJMBi OftldioMft, but all sects are tolerated. 

Chief Towns.— BniB-selfl', the eapital (8d9,000), on the Smne 
(«^), a tributaiy of the Schddt, is funous for its Uiee and carpets. 
To the south is Water-loo', whet^Wellington and Blucher dafeftted 
Napoleon B<»aparte, 1&15. Ohest (9 har4), on the /Scheldt, has a 
fine cathedral, and is the ehiaf seat 4)1 the cotton trade. Ant'-WjiTpi 
on the Sehddt, is the chief conmiercial city. Li-^e' {Ue-azh!) on the 
Meuse, is the ** Birmingham of ihe CSontinent." lfoch'4ill {m^k'-lin) 
or Ma-lines' {md-len) is noted for its lace manufactures. 



BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(O^-^OtiJfe Oolcmy, in the muth of Africa, is our <^ef 
posaeasiDn. 

The OraQge River forms part of the northern boundary, and it 
is washed on the south and tseat by 'the Atla&tic, and on the etut 
by the T?'^'^^" oeean. 

The country rises in three terraces Irom the south to the centre ; 
these terraces are separated by three ranges of mountains, of which 
the Nieu'-yeldt (nu-veUJ and Suonry Mountains are the chief. 
A great number of rivers run across these terraces to the sea, but they 
are mostly dry in summer and we of little use. 

The climate is very healthy, and is suited to Europeans. Most 
European plants are ouluyatedL 

CiUiU, ikeep remring^ and agrvMfwe^ are tiie chief occupations of 
the colonists. 

The M^Nwis are^iRipol, biidai, Mdne, flour snd diamoAds, gold 
and ostrich feathers. 

jCfllte Town (^5,0Q0), on the WMt coast, on TaMe Bay, is the 
ot^itaL The other <^ef tKvmw.ase JPext iElisalietll, on the sotUh- 
east coast, and QrahamstOWS. 

This colony was first pecked bythe Dutch. It was taken from them 
in IfiOd, and has remained inouriianda ever since. 

D 
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Lesson 88.— Wednesday Moniing. Work these Smns. 

(1) How much must be added to £98,860 168. lljd. to make 
three hundred and eighty thousand and seventy-six pounds sixteen 
shillings and elevenpence farthing ? 

(2) In ft sbrMi tiMKe an nine^-dx houses ; what are these worth, 
if one house costs five hundred and fifty-three pounds seventeen 
shillings and sevenpence farthing ? 

(3) How many tons, &c., are there in two million eighty-one 
thousand nine hundred and six ounces ? 

(4) hnm and write out Long Measure. See p«ge 115. 

Lesson 88.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leazn. 

CASE. 

The Oase of a noun denotes the state it is in, or shows its 

relation to othe r par ts of the sentence. 

There are THREE cases— the N OMINATIVE, the 
POSSESSIVE, and the OBJECTIVE. 

A nonn is in the Nominative Case when it is the thing 
ahont which the verb makes an assertion. 

Henry runs. 

Tne word Henrff la in the nominative c^uw, because the yerb runs telb 
Bomethlng about it. 

Birds fly. 

The word birdt is in the nominative case, because the Yorh Jly tells 
something about it. 

The nominative case answers to the question who ? or what ? 

before the verb ; as Who runs ;— -Hemy. WhaJtfiy /—birds. 

A noun is said to be in the nominative case to the verb to 

which it is related. 

Ex. 20. PtU the Kouirs in the koiokative eate ofnd tAe verhe to 
which they are rdatedf in separate columnt, from Leston 91. 
Dictation. — Societjr, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestowed upon man, 
0, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the vrays of religion and truth. 
Might leam from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth. — Cowpe r. 

Lesson 90.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If I divide £8,807 17s. 11^. among 96 persons : how much 
will each receive, and how much will be left ? 

(2) The rent of a farm is two hundred and ninety-one pounds 
fifteen shillings and sevenpence halfpenny ; what will the rent be 
for one seventy-nine times as large?. 

(3) Reduce seven miles seven poles to yards. 

(4) Leam and write out Dry and Liquid Measure. See page 115. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 91.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew IX., Vena 18—22 ; or elsb Lbabn— 

BUBIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE— (Contmued). 

We thought as we hdUowed^^ his norraio hed,^^ 

And smoothed down his lo7^ely pillow*^ 

That the/oc^ and the stranger would tread o*er his heai, 

And we &r away on the bUlow,^ 

LigMy they'll Udi^ of the spirit that's gone, 
And o'er his cold cuhe^ upbraid^ him ; 
Bat UtUe hell reek?^ if they let him sleep>n 
In the graye where a Briton has laid him. 

19. Dua, 20> Grave. 21. His grave vna all alone outside the fortress. 
22. The nench under Marshal Soult (todtj to whom the Spaniards surrendered 
Corunna after the English left it. 28. On the sea, returning homewards. 
Si. The enemy woiild talk about him In a careless and insolent manner. 
20. Bemaina, dead body. 26. Reproach. 27. Care, heed. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland, outline; (B) ffoUand ; (0) Wett Coast 
Africa, 

Lesson 92.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND. 

(A). — ^Boundaries and Extent. — Ireland is an island, lying in the 
AtlaatiCi on the wett of Qreat Britain. It is separated from 

England by St. George's Ohannel and the Jxish Sea, and the 
North OhanneL 

In the nearest part It is 14 miles from Scotland, and 45 from England. 
It is about 800 miles long, 180 broad, and contains 32,000 square 
miles, being a litUe larger than Scotland. 

The number of inhabitants is 5,160,000. The population is much 
less than it was 40 years since, llie people either come to Englandf 
or emigrate to the United States, Famines, and the unsettled 
state of the country, have tended to cause this emigration. 

Europe. — ^HOLLAND. — Political. 

(B). — ^The proper name for Holland is The Kingdom Of the 
NetherlancUL The country is about twice the size of Wales. 
Manufactures. — The manufactures are not important, ship- 

building and the distillery of spirits being the chiet Dairy 

fanning ib largely followed. 
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LESSON 92— ContinuedL 

The Commerce is very considerable, and extends to all part of the 
"world. 

The exports are mainly butter, Cheese, cattle, spirits, and 

colonial prodaoe. 

Next to England, Holland is the wealthiest country of Europe. 
The PoFirLA.TiON is aboire 3^ nulHons. The people are noted for 
their courage, industry, and deanlineSS, and are well educated. 
The government is a Iixnitod XCOnarcliy, and the religion is 

chiefly Protestant. 

The Foreign Possessions include most of the £ast Tui^^^. 
Islands, Dutch Gui-a'-na (ge-d^-na) in S. America, and several 

West India Islands. 

Chief Towns.— Am'-ster^j&un, the capital (326,000), is built 
on piles of wood at the mouth of the JR. Am'stelftakd is intersected 
by canals. Rot'-ter^dam, on the Meute^ is the second important 
city. The SiainiO (^^J ^ ^® seat of government. Ley'^den is 
noted for its University. UVtrecht (oo-trikt) on the cUd iSfttne, 
is famous for its treaties signed here. 



SMALLER BEITISH POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

(G). — (1) Na-tal^ a colony on the Indian Ocean, north-tatt of 
Cape Colony, is similar to that coimtry in its physical features. Its 
climate is much like ours. 

Sugar f maize, coffee^ and cotton are cultivated. 

Pie'-ter-mar'-itz-burg, in the interior, is the capital. D'Ur'- 
ban, on Port NaJtali is^e ehief port 

(2) Bm-^^gam'-bi-a, on ihe k, Oamhia, in the wett. Cfaii^town, 
Bath'-nrst. It exports palm oU, ivory, and bidet, 

(3) Si-er'-ra Le-o'-ne, south of Gambia. Capital, I^B#e-4koiRi, 
chiefly inhabited by liberated slaves. 

(4) The Oeld Coast, on the GuJlf <ff QviMa, 

Cape Coast Castle. El-ml'-na ({f^nsr-n^) and La'-gOS are the chief 
towns. In 1872 the DatdL^traaosfemBd aU their set^toments an.lSiis 
ooast to the British crown. She Ashantee war (1878-4) anwe naetly 
out of this transfer. 

(5 and 6) As-cen'-slon and Bt. Hd-e'-na, two islaads in ihe 
AiLaidic, 

The flrst-is- used asa naval ttationf and imports turtles. St. ^^IfffHH is 
a calling place for water, ^or ahipe going to and from India and 
Augtralia. Napoleon was kept a prisoner here from 1815 till his 
death in 1S31. 

(7) The Maa^V4-l» (m&if^liA'^^), a beautiful and tefile 
island in ihe Jjtdia/iih Oeeaa, 

It i^ds ^itffart riM, -eoff^ and Umtame sihetL Port ^OOii, en 4k9 
narthrwett coast, is the capital. Yesseb to India oaUthaEO. 
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Lesson 93.— Wednesday Homing. Work these Sums. 

(1) Take eighty-nine thousand and seventy-fliz pounds nineteen 
ehilluigB and eleyenpenoe farthing firom five hundred and three 
thousand nine hundred and set^eii^^eigfat pounds sixteen shillings 
and seyenpence. 

(2) JHvide £3,076 ISs. lljd. equally among 79 boys^ 

(3) Bring 159,640 ^ards to leagues. 

Write out 15 tpellings from any book, each vford with not less than 
8 Utters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 94.— Thursday fflbzn. Qrammar. Write and Learn. 

CAQE— (Co ptmn ad). 

A noim IB in tlie P08SB8SIVB CASE when it shows 
POSSBSraOli or OWNERSHIP. 

Hxib is John's book. 

Jokn't is in the pouufioe case, becaiue it ohows who owna or poBBaMon 
the book. 

The possessive case answers to the question whose 7 as Whose 

hooh-^ohn*s. 

The possessive ease is formed in tfa» siNcnTLAA by adding an 

IkWN^-tro-^e (') with S after it ; as girl, possessive giri's. 

Li the FLUBAL the possessivo Case is formed by simply adding 
an apostrophe : as girls, possessive girls'. 

K the PLURAL does not end in s, then both the apostrOphO' snd 
the ftmust be added ; as men, men's. 

Ex. 21. Put the following NOUNS irUo the possessive case, hoth 
sinffular and plural : Fish, day, church, eagle, sister, tresy fort, 
brush, chied^ parent^ rose, oz, man, ^e^ harp, nerve, sh^ loss, lass, 
wifeu 

DifTTAmcnx. — ^A soldier on th» battle-field puts all his confidence 
in hkgEeHeral : when the proper time airives, the word of command 
is given, which, followed by prompt obedience from the well-trained 
Bold^ goe» to secure victory. Should he delay to question the 
wisdom of the command, or to murmur at the danger, the day 
would be loBt> and disgrace, or even death, would be the lot of the 
laggard. Let not children then murmur at apparenti hardship, but 
obey with promptaiesa. ^ 

Lessen SS.—Friday Morning. Work these avms. 

(1) What would a peal of eight bells cost if each bell was worth 
£52 6b. 8d., and the fixing of the whole set costs £81 6s. 8d. more ? 

(2) The dividend is six thousand and eightynseven pounds six 
shilUngs and fourpence farthing, and the divisor sixty-five ; what is 
the quotient ? 

(3) How often will a stick 2ftw 6in* long require to be placed on 
the ground to measure 5 miles 70 yards ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn theTn. 
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TWENTIETH WEEK. 
Lesson 96.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew IX., Venea 23 — 26 ; ob else Leasn— 

BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE— (Contmued). 

Bu^ half of our heavy UuH^'^ was done, 
When the clock strudiL the hour for retiring ;'^ 
And we heard the distant and random gwn?^ 
That the foe was tuUenlf^ firing. 

Slowly and tadly'^ we laid him down. 
From ihejidd of his fam^ fresh and gory ;*' 
We carved not a line and we raised not a stone,"* 
But we left him alone with his glory. — Ckcu, WUfe. 
28« Only. 29. The task was heavy because it was done with a heavy hearts 
80. To withdraw to their lines. 81. Shots fired by the enemy in the dark 
on the chance that somo of the English might be killed. 82. manger. The 
English before retreating had gained a great victory over the French. 38. In 
sorrow. 84. The place where the great battle had just been fought outside 
Corunna. 80. Ckivered with blood. 86. No tombstone, with an inscription 
on it, marked the place where he was buried, but Marstial Key (n&), a great 
French general, afterwards erected one at his own expense. 

Chablbb Wolfs was bom in Dublin and became a Churdi of England 
clergyman. He was a clever writer, and was the author of many poems, but 
this is considered the finest of all his works. Bom 1791, died 1828. 

Draw outline maps (A.) Irdand, (B) Oermanyy (Q) North Ameriea. 

Lesson ST.—Tnesday Morn. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND. 
(A.)— Oafbs, — On the Nobth, Fair Head, in An'-trim, and 
Mal'-in Head, in Don'-egal, On the West, Slyne Head, in QaV' 
way, and Loop Head, in Clare, On the South, Miz'-en Head, 
Cape Glear, m Cork, and Cam'-SOre Point, in Wtai-fwrd. On 
the East, Wick'-low Head, in Wields, and Howth Head, in 
Ihih'Ain. 

Halih Uxap is the most wniherly^ and Mizsv Hxad ttie most 

southerly point of Ireland. Fair Head is the nearest point to 

Great Britain, being only 14 miles from the Mull of Cantiz«, across 

the North ChanneL 

Parts of the Sea. — On the North, Longh* Foyle and Lon|^ 

Swil'-lj. On the West, Don-'e-gal B». Olew fiay, Ctad'-wasr 
Bay, and Month of the Shannon, Din'-jde Bay, and Ken - 
mare Bay. On the South, Ban'-try Bay, Oork Harbonr, and 
Wa'-ter-ford Harbonr. On the East. Dnb'-lin Bay and 
Bd'-flEurt Lon^. 

Lovjgh in uelsnd, like Lock in Scotland, is applied both to an arm of 
the sea and to a lake. 

* The *' u|rA" is properly pronounced like the guttural ("c^") of the Ger- 
mans, or as in tbeSooteb "loch." X^or VSh^ with great stress on the "A," is 
an allowable RngHwh pronunciation. LvS ^ '^e>7 wrong indeed. 
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EuBOFB.— THE GERMAN EMPIRE— Phtbioal. 

(B). — ^The tracfc of country (aboat four times the size of England) 
extending from Switzerla&d and the northern ranges of the Alps 
to the Baltic, and from the B. Bhine to the B. v is'-tula, oon- 
edsted, until 1871, of several independent states. These are now 
all imited under the King of Prussia, who is called " Emperor of 
Germany/' and form "The German Emfibs." The chief states are 

Fnui'-si-a, Ba-ya'-riit Wiir'-tem-bnrg, and Saz'-ony. 

BoxTRDARiEs. — Nwiih by the Baltic Sea: vfest by Holland, 
Belgium, and France; tou^A by Switzerland and Austria; 
east by Bnssia. 

Surface. — ^A large part of the country is level In the north it' 
is flat, forming part of the Qreat Central Plain. The touth 
forms a tableknd, and is hilly. The Hartz Mountains, in 

Haa'-o-ver, yield gold, silver, copper, and lead. The Mountains 

of Bo-be'-mi-a form part of the boundary on the sofuih-^oit. The 
Black Forest is a low range of hills in Ba'-den (hd'-d^n)^ east of 
the Rhine. 

NORTH AMERICA. 
(C). — ^NoRTH America is very irregular in shape, and is more than 
twice as large as Europe. It is joined to South Amerioa by the 

Isthmus of Fan-a-ma', and has the Arctic Ocean on the 

north, the Atlantic on the eattf and the Facific on the wetL 

Parts op the Sea.— Baf '-fin Bay, Da'-vis Strait, Hud'-son 

B«r, Gulf of St. Law'-rence, all in the north, 

Onlf of Mex'-i-co and Oar-ib-be'-an Sea in the iouth, and 
Gulf of Cal-i-for'-nia in the west. 

Cafes.— Gape Fare'well, in Qreen'-land; Cape Bace, in Ntuxf- 
found^nd!*, 

MouiiTAiNS AND PLAINS. — ^The cmtrt of North America is a great 
plain. Towards the north it slopes to the Arctic Ocean, and towards 
iixe south to the Chdf of Mexico, 

The Bocky MtS., which consist in some parts of three ranges, 
run from north to south on the vjest side, and with the Al-le-gha'-ny 
MtS., on the east side, enclose the Great Plain. 

There are several volcanoes in the Rocky Mountains. 

Lesson 98.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A waistcoat is worth 7s. 6d., a coat 6 times as much, and 
trousers 8 times as much. What is the value of the suit ? 

(2) How many threepences are there in seven hundred and sixty* 
four guineas ? 

(3) How many pints are there in 86 gallons 8 quarts 1 pint ? 

(4) Learn and write out Dry and Liquid Measure. See page 115. 
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Lesson 99.^Tlinr8da7 Morn; Gvamiiua; Write and Learn. 

A. noun is in the OB JSClflVB OASiE when it itf tite 
BKB or OBJSOT of an aBsertion or aotio% or w^m it 
comes after a prepoMttot. 

Horses eat grass. 

Here grass is in the abjectivt eaae, beoauBe it ii the end or abject of the 
assertion that horses eat. 

llie horse rests in the field. 

"BereJUld is in tiie objeeHve ease, beoaiue it comes aftbr tiw piepiMiltion 
in. 

TraftBitivevearlm and prepositions govern tile olbjeetive 

Cciee* 

The objective case answers to the question whom? or "Wliat? 
after the verb ; as, Horses eat what f — fp^aoB. 

John hurt Henry. John hurt whom, f — ^Heniy. 

E& 22. Parse the NOUNBy stating their mmiber, gender, and dose, 

DiOTATiON. — A fine Newfoundland dog belong^g. to a< doftiiier 
was remarkable for his knowledge of the use of money. The 
entrance to his master's place of business was furnished with two 
doors, some six or eight feet apart, the outer one being alwajn^ open 
in the daytime. A large mat between the two was hia eonrtant 
post, which he neyer quitted except whexk he went to supply him- 
self with provisions at a baker's shop a few doors off. llEany of the 
passers-by used to give Mm a half pemiy, to have the pleasure of 
seeing him walk off and expend the money in biscuits. 



Lesson 100.-— Friday Morning. Work these Bvam. 

(1) If a farm cost £399 16s. 11^. : h(rW much will 789 such forms 
be worth ? 

(2) If a row of 12 houses cost three hundred and nuie^ thou- 
sand eight hundred and six pounds sixteen shillings and sev^npence 
farthing : what is the value of one ? 

(3) In 7d49 pints ; how many gaUens ? 

Write ovi 15 spdUngs from «ny hooki each word wi^ n&t less^ than 
8 letters in it, and learn tiiem. 
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TWENTT-PIBST WEEK. 
Lesson 101.— Monday Morning. Leazn. 

Sr Matthew IX,, Venes 27 — 31 ; on msR Lbabk— 

THE LIOHTHOUSB. 
The rodey Udg^ runs far into the sea^ 
And on its (mUr point,* wK&e m,Ue$ away,^ 
A lighthouse lifts its massive masonry,* 
A pillar of fire by night, a doud by day." 

Even at this distance^ I can see the tides^ 
Ufhicartnngf break tn&eaand along its base f 
A speechless wra^^^ that riseB and mihside^^ 
In the white lip and tremoi^* of the face. 
1. Avook in the sea sometimM hidden by the water. 2. Point mosfediataiit 
trom the land. 3. From land. ^ A builcUng laxge and very strong. 6. The 
UglllAionse is compared to the ^'pillar of doud/' which guided the Israelites 
through the day, and to the '* pillar of fire " by night (Exodus ziii, 21, 22). 
m. On the land. 7. Here means the waves caused by the rising andfalling of 
the waters. 8. Rising. 9. The foot, the foundation. 10. Anger. 11. Fails, 
settles down. 12. QuiTerlng. The breaking waves are likened to anger 
whieh shows itself in the fiace, but which ts soon over. 

J^awmaps{A.)Irela^; (B) Oermany,physicdl; (G)J^orth America, 

■ ■- ■ - .— . .. . - .. — 

LesiO]^ 102.— Tuesday Mom. Googn^liy. Write aikd Learn. 

IRELAND. 
(A-) — ^IblanOs. — ^Numosous but unimportant. Ach'-ll Is. 
i^UcJ^M), Ar'-ran Is., and Va-len'-tia {viUifn'skS), all on the wegt ; 
and Cape Clear I. on the sovih. 

ValeXLtia is the terminus, on this side, of the Atlantlo lUegraph 

cables between England and Anieriea» The first suceesaful cable 

was laid in 1869. Aobfl means " SapU Uland." 

The coast is high, roeky, and much indented on the north-west, 

the west, and the sotUh-weet. It is washed on these sides by the 

Atlantic, and rsoeives the full force of its stormy waves. The 

eastern coast is low and flat. There are many good harbours on. all 

sides oi the island except the east* 

On the north coast, tee»t of Fair Head, is the Qlaat'S Oausvway, a 
curious natural pier, 700 feet long and 850 broad, formed of roek. 

EuROPB.— GERMAN EilPIRE.-— Phtsical. 
(B). — RiVEBS. — The Bbine rises in the Alps, and the Elbe 
rises in the Bohemian Mountains, both flow into the North Sea ; the 
C-der and the Vis'-tn-la both rise in the Carpaihiaths, and flow 
into the Baltic, The upper course of the Dannbei which rises in 
tiie BUuik Forest, waters the aotcM. 

The Blllna rises in ICt St OeT^hard, passes through Laitt Oon - 
stance, and flowing generally in a nirik'^weat direotton for about 
700 miles, fonns a laiige delta before it enters the sea. Its <^ef 
feeders are the HaJne on tiie right, and the UO-seU^ on theleft 
bank. It is one of the «u; large rivers of Europe. 
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LE880N 102-Ck)ntiziu6d. 

Climate and Productions. — ^The climate ia generally temperate 
and healthy, but the winters along the shores of the Baltic are 
severe. The soil is not very fertUe, and there are large barren 
tracts in the north ; in the south are extensive forests. 

The hills are rich in mineralB, and nearly half the zlnC used in the 
world ia got from Prussia AmlMT is found along the iwrtk-eatt 
coast, on the J^ltie. 
About three-fourths of the people are engaged in agricultur6> 
rye being the diief grain. Flaz is grown in all parts. 

THE SEAS7&0.70F i^^^^ 

(0). — ^The Seas of Kobth America. — (1) The Abctio Ocean 
contains many islands, and forms many bays on the north coast. 
It is frozen over for part of the year. The only laige river it 
receives is the MadC'CU'-zie; which drains a great many large 
lakes. 

(2) The Gulf of St. Law-bincb forms the mouth of the Riyer 

St. Lawrence. 

This river drains five large lakes— L. Su-pe'-rlor L. Uidl'-l-san 
(mUh'4-ffanJ, L. Hu'-ron, L. F-rle^ and L. On'-ta-rla These 
lakes are all Joined tc^ther, and are said to contain half the fresh 
water in the globe. L. 8lU)erlor is about as large as Irdand. 
Between lakes Srie and Ontario are the FUlS of Ml^kg'-Ar-at 160 
feet high. 

(3) The Qulf of Mexico receives the B. Mls-sis-slp'-piy with 
its tributaries, the Mis-SOU'-zi and O-M'-O* This river is nearly 
4,000 miles long. The Bl'-O Grande also falls into the Cfulf of 
Mexico. 

Lesson 103.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Suns. 

(1) In a village of five hundred and sixty-three inhabitants the 
. taxes amount to one thousand three hundred and thirty-eight pounds 

five shillings and elevenpence halfpenny ; what is the average amount 
paid by each person ? 

(2) A man left £874 16s. 4}d. for his two sons ; if the elder got 
£598 15s. lljd. ; what was the share of the younger ? 

(3) How much do 81 gallons 2 quarts 1 pint of milk come to at 
2d. per pint? 

Write out 15 tpdlingt from any hooh, each word mth not less than 
8 letters in it, arid learn them. 

Lesson 104.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

PRONOUNS. 

Personal pronouns areinflected like nouns for NUMBEB, 
aEND£B.andOA8£. 

Personal pronouns have THREE PERSONS, the FIRST, 
SECOND, and the THIRD. 
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LB880N 104k-Continued. 

The ist person is used for the person who speaks ; as— I, we. 
The 2nd person is used for the person spoken to ; as— thou. 
The 3rd person is used for the person spoken of ; as— he, they. 

TABLE OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 





Sixigular. 

JL 








Plural. 




Perwn. lit 


2ne{ ird 
Mas. 


JFeni, 


NmU 


r 

\st 


2nd 


3rd 


Norn. T 
Case, S ^ 


thou he 


she 


it 


"we 


ye, you 


they 


Post, \ my 
Com, ' mine 


thy his 
thine 


her 
hers 


its 


our 
ours 


your 
yours 


their 
theirs 


Case, 


thee him 


her 


it 


us 


you 


them 



Dictation. — ^The tomb is under a cairn heaped on the top of a 
hill which overlooks a wide tract of moorland. The stone oofi&n is 
very short — not over four feet in length. From the position of the 
bones, the body has evidently been placed in a sitting or folded 
posture. There are cups or bowls of pottery, one or more. There 
is a bronze sword, but it has been broken in two before it was laid 
beside its owner. And what is that which glitters among the 
warrior's dust ! It is an ornament of gold — a bracelet or a collar — 
which he had worn. 

Lesson 105.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) The multiplicand is £375 19s. lljd., and the multiplier 476. 
What is the product ? 

(2) If £18,856 16s. Sfd. be equally divided among 974 persons, 
what will each receive ? 

(3) If 6 casks of raisins, at £3 10s. per cwt., cost £42 ; what is 
the weight of each cask ? 

(4) Learn and write out Dry and Liquid Measure. See page 115. 

TWENTY-SEOOND WEEK. 
Lesson 106.— -Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Mabk VL, Venes 85 — 38 ; ob else Lb^bn — 

THE LIGHTHOUSE— (Continued). 
And as the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 
Through the deep purjH^ of the twilight air, 
Beams forth the sudden radianct^^ of its light, 
With strange, unearthly^^ tpUndour^^ in its glart,^"^ 

And the great ships sail outward and return, 
lending and hovcijtg^^ o'er the hiUowy twtlU}^ 
And ever joyful, as they see it bum. 
They wave uieir silent welcomes and farewells.*^ 
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LEBBOIF lOtf^Continued. 

18. The sky at smmt is often a deep purple. 14* Brigfatneacb- 18. Not 
like light on earth, but like a star. 16. Beauty. 17. Bcightaera* 18. 
BolUng. 19. The moving waves. 20. The sailors, leaving the Ughthouse 
behindfthem, wave good-bye to it, and those returning, on seeing tt, welcome 
its light ; it shows l£em they are near port 

Draw maps (A) Irdand, (B) North Qerm/a/ny^ (0) Nortk America. 

Lesson 107.— ^TuesdayMom. Geogn^hy. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Physical. 
( A).'^tTltFAOE. — Ireland ia a flat country. The hills and moim- 
tains lie in groups, chiefly round the coast, being highest in the 
soutkrwest. The interior is a large central plain, containing many 
hogs. The chief one is called the Bog of .^Qlen. 

Nearly half of the level surface of Ireland is covered with bogs. They 
are composed of decaying vegetable matter caUed *'««at, and are 
often from 20 to 80 feet deep. Ihe peat when dried w used for /Vie{ 
instead of coaL 

The chief mountain ranges are—Moume/m^ni i lEtS. in Dcwn; 

'Wlck'-low Hill& in WicBow, the SToek'-mei-e-down Mts, 

between WaterfardfOid. Tipperarp ; the Kerry MtS^ •f whioh the 

highest parts are Mac-gil'-li-cud-dy Beeks, and Oacn'-tnal 
(3,400 feet), tbe TiSita of Mayo, the Mts of Don'-e-gaL and the 
Mts of An'-trim. 

Ireland was formerly oovered with thick forests, most of whidh have 
been cut down, and wood is now scarce. 

EUKOPI.— PRUSSIA.— POLETttTAL, 

(B). — ^Fmssia is the largest and most important of the 26 States 
forming the German Empire. Its Manufaotubes are valuable, 

bedng chiefly cotton, iron, linen, and wooUen. 

The CoMHERCB is great ; timber and com being exported from 
the BaUiCf and hams* Unen, and flax from JETam'-burgh, on the 
JBU>e, The Population is above 45 millions. The GovEBNMsirr is 
an hereditary and constitutional monarchy under an Emperor. 

Chdsp Towns. — Ber-lin' (1,200,000), on the R, Spree, a tributary 
of the Elbe, is the capital. It is a fine city, wii& important manu- 
factures. Dant'-Zic (d&nf-zlgj, on the Vi8'Hu4a, Stet-tiit' (OSt' 
teen') on the CZ-der, and Mem'-el, on the Nuf^-mm (ne'm*n), are 
the chief ports on the Baltic 

Bres'-iau (bretf-lou), on the Oder, [is the second city of Prussia, 
and the centre of the wool trade of Europe. Stras'-burg, 

Co-logne' {h6-loyn% Blis'-sel-dorf; Bonn, and Cob'-lentz 

{JcSV-l^nz) are all tovms on thelL Rhine. Ham'-DUrg is a great port 
Frank-fort-on-thO'^lEaine was, till 1866, considered the^capital 
of Germany. Dres'-den. on the R. Btbe, and Lelp'-sic (lip'-M), 
both in Saxony, are places of great trade, the latter being noted for 
its '^ book fairs." 
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THE SEAS, &c., OF KORTH AMSaUCA— (Continued). 
(0). — (4) Tbx Cab-ib-be'-an Sea. and tbe GuziF ot Mjkicx) are 
separated Jb*om the MlanUe by the West T"'^?'^ yalfi^^ff Thwe 
ifilandB are divided into three groups — ^the Qreater An-ti2l68' 

{an-ud!), the Lesser An-^iUes, and the Ba<ha'-Buui. 

ja-BIAi-oa» In the Oreater AntUUt, all the Ba-ha'-SUUL and siMt of 

the LeMor AntlUes, belong to England. 

(5) Thb Paoifio receives only a few rivers, most of which are 
short. The Fra'-fler, in British Columbia, the Cfll-um'-bi-a, inihe 
United States, and the iUo Ck>-lo-xa'-do (re^ ko-U^d'-dC), into the 
Chilf qf Caltforma, are the chief. 

CuHATE, Soil, asb PRODUcnoNs. — ^The north is very cold, the 
centre temperate, and the south very hot. The soil is generally 
fertile. Gold and silyOT are found, as well as iron, COP(per, and 
lead, the last two near L, Superior, Cofll and ixon are iHbundant 
in the AUeghatUes, There are very laige f orests^ The great plains 
towards the ufest are covered with graas^ with lew trees, and are 
called jnrai'-Zies {prd'-rU), 

Bears, wolves, and br-amy are am^ng the wild animala. 

Lesson 108.— Wednesday Monuqg. Work these Sum& 

(1) A farmer has six horses worth 50 guineas each, and 11 cows 
worth £15 lOs. Od. each. He sells the whole and buys 116 sheep 
with the money. What did he give for each sheep ? 

(2) A mill has 40 windows in it, and eaeh window has 16 panes. 
TV hat did they cost glazing at lid. for each pane t 

(3) Beduce fifteen thousand sewi hundred and sixty-four cubic 
inches to feet. 

Write out 15 apeUmgs from any hook, each viord mth not less than 
8 letters in U, and learn them. 

Lesson 109.— Tlmndav Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

PBONOUNS--(Continued). 

The jelative pronoims are wlui, whidi^ tbat, wkat* 

WllO is the only one that is infleoted. 

€oiapo«id psrsanal inananiiis ace formed bjr adding " sair* 

or ** sehras," ** omi," or ^ one* to the personu pronouns ; as— 
my Bof cur sdfves, him mf^ mem sdves, 

my owSf yowr own, his ovm, their own, 

anyone, someone, no one, everyone, 

Bvser 10 added to the lelatlTe pronouns ; as — whoever, whatever, 
whichever. 

PronoWttI «n always of the same ireBtber. gender, and 
pesaon as the noim they stand for, but they need no^ be of the 
BunevOase. 
Ek. 28. PenM the Tssacouss, yiving ymder, number, pers9n,€aee. 
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LB880N 109— Continued. 

Dictation. — Sach an incident as the preceding, which I witnessed, 
may seem strange and unlikely to those who haye not seen itnimala 
in entire freedom, and left to their own instincts or reason, bat our 
personal experience on many other occasions has taught us that it 
» not uncommon, and we do not therefore hesitate to record it in 
these pages. Another singular occurrence was related to us by a 
credible witness, whose evidence may be relied on. 



Lesson 110.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the difference between £4,986 19b. 9}d. and ^£5,875. 

(2) If the dividend is £25,976 17s. Ojtd.. and the divisor 396, what 
is the quotient ? 

(3) If 4 curtains take 32 yards of material at 3/9 per yard, what 
is the cost of each curtain f 

Write out 15 spellings from any hook, each word with not leu than 
8 letters in it^ and learn them. 

TWENTY-THIBD WEEK. 
Lesson 111.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Mark VI., Versea 39 — 44 ; or elsb Learn — 

THE LIGHTHOUSE— (Continued). 
They*"^ come forth from the darkness and their sails 
Gleam^^ for a moment only in the blaze,^ 
And eager faces,^ as the light unveils,*'^ 
Gaze at the tower and vanish^ while they gaze. 

The marinei^ remembers, when a child, 
On his first voyage, he saw it fade and sir^^^ 
And when returning from adventures wild*^ 
He saw it rise again o'er ocean's brink.^ 

21. The ships. 22. Shine brightly. 28. Bright light 24. Looking 
earnestly at the light. 20. Appears. 26. Disappear. In most lighthouses 
the light appears for a short tiine only and then dies out, to appear again and 
and die out again, and so it continues all night. As the Ught shines on the 
sailors' faces they see one another, but as it dies out the& &oes disappear. 
27. Sailor. 28. The Ught faded away in the distance as he left it, and the 
curvature of the earth caused the tower to appear to sink into tiie sea. The 
contrary happened on his return. 29. Stormy and dangerous voyages. 

Draw Map (A) Ireland ; (B) S. Germany ; (0) N. America. 

Lesson 112.~Taesda7 Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Physical, 

(A). — ^RiVEBS. — Ireland is well watered. The chief riTers are the 

Snan'-non, flowing into the Atlantic on the west ; the Sla'-ney 

the Lif' -fey, and the Boyne flowing into the Irish Sea ; the Bann 

and the Foyle in the north; and the Lee, the Black'-TVater 
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LESSON llS-€<mtlnufl€L 
and the Bar'-row, with its tributaries the Noie and Sllir (thifSr), 
in the anrtik. 

Thid n%Arvntm (214 milas) poflSM through L«kM Allen, Bee, and 
SeiSt <^d foraoB a laxge estuary. It la nayigable up to within 
■eren miles of its source. 
The lAStsy is simply important becsase Dublin stands on it. The 
Bum has a Teiy ra^ current, and is noted for its abundance of 
■atanon. It drains jLoni^ Neagll fldh-nd), the lai^gfest lake in the 
British Islands. 

Qenerally the riven of Ireland are not ao useful as those of 
England, Imt BnuJl Teasels can get almost to their sources. 

EuTB»ii— SOUTHEaiN Gl^ 

(B.) — The most important Qerman States, touth of the JL Maine, 

are Ba-va'-ria^ Wtbr-tem-berg, Ba'-den (hd'-d'n), and Sax'-ony. 

Manufactubes, &c. — The people are chiefly employed in agridU- 
tnro, i^d the cultivation of the vine, beetroot for sugar, and 
tobacco. Mining gives employment to many. 

The population is about seventeen millions. The Germans are 
an ind^lfftrions and honest people, well educated, very musical, 
and generally clever. 

Chief Towns. — ^Mu'-nicll {mn'-nik), on the r-mr (^zdr), a tribu* 
tary of ^e Danube, the capital of Bavaria, is a beautiful city. 

Stntf-gart is the capital of Wurtembbbo, and Oarls'-rube of 

Baden. The city of Ba'*den is a famous watering>place. 

MetZ. on the Moselle, is one of the great fortresses of Europe. 
It was taken, along with 8traS;blirg, from the French in 1870. 



Countries of North 
Amexioa. 


Capitals and Chief 
Towns. 


Rivers, &o., they 
Stand on. 


|lffWA1l'.1fl.Tld 


JU'LI-ANS-HAAB' 

fyoo-U-dn»-hdb'J. 

Ot'-ta-wa 


OnDaniSt. 

„ the R. Of-ta-wa 
„ £. at. Lawrence 

If *» 
M R. 8t. John 
„ B. Oo<ui. 
„ 8. Ooatt Pr. Ed. I. 
„ Vanr€ou'-ver I. 
„ Hudwn Bay. 
„ Red River. 
„ East Ooatt. 
„ R. Po-U/'Vuae. 
„ R. Hud! 'ton. 
„ E. Ooatt. 

R. MittitHppi. 
In the Interior. 


m 


Dominion of Canada— 

On-ta'-rio J 

QUX-BXC' 1 

New Bmns'- wlok .... 

No'-Ta Soo -tt-a 

Prince Edward 

BzltishCOl-imi-toia' 
N.W. Territory .... 

Mra.n.l.tA'.lMi. 


MONT-RE-Al/ 

QUE-BSC' 


St.John 

Hal'-i-tax 


Chab'-lottb-town .... 

VlC-«/-M-A 

FortTorx 


Win'-ni-pwj 


I^ew%im'd'-lfind 

United States ....*.. 


St. John's 


Wabh'-inq-ton 

NswToRK 

BOS'-TON 


] 


I 

lIOX'-l'CO 


New Or'-lb-ans .... 

Mex'-i-co 

GnA-TE-icA'-x.A (aiod-td- 
md'-ld 


c 


Jentral America 
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Lesson 113.— Wednesday Moming. Work these Sums. 

(1) Jlftt2^y seventy-eight pounds sixteen shilli^ and fiyepenoe 
£arthing by ninety-eight. 

{2) Divide three thousand three hundred and sixty-three pounds 
and elevenpence three farthings by five hundred and twenty-eight. 

(3) Bring 2 tons Scwt. Iqr. 171b. 9qz. to oz. 

(4) Learn and vmte out Time Meaauje. &ae page 115. 

Lesson 114.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. Write adA Learn. 

ADJEOTIVBS. 

Adjectives of QUALITY are inflected to show the 
THREE DEGREES of comparison— the PasiTIVE, the 
COM-PAR'- ATIVE, and the SXTPBR'-LATIVE. 

An adjective in its stmple state is in the positive iioroi ; 

as — ^large, small. 

The comparative degree expresses comparison betw^aen 

TWO things ; as— This apple is lax^gOT than that. My knife is 
sharper than yours. 

The comparative is formed hy adding "r" or ''er *' to 

the ^positive form; as — large, larger; small, smaller; or hv 

placing the word " more '' before it ; a£-^usef ui, more useful. 
nie superlative degree expresses comparison between 

several things ; as— That is the largest apple q» tOie tree. 
Dobhin is the strongest horse I ever saw. 

The superlative is formed by adding "s'' or ^^dfA"" 

to the positive form ; as— large, larger ; sm:»" Bmalleaf; ory 

placing the word '' most " before tt ; as- . useful, n^st ua^uL 

Ex. 24. Write the eompaawtiiie and mu^aerleUive degrees qf these 
ADJECTIVES : Large, lovely, full, strong, cold, gentle, tidy, wealthy, 
handsome, common, witty, steep. 
Dictation. — Here, where the end of earthly things, 
Lays heroes, patriots, bfttds, and kings, 
Where stiff the hand and cold the tongue 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the -fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy sox^, 
As if some angel. spoke again, 
Are peace on earth, good will to men. — Scott, 

Lesson llS.'^rriday Momingr WmrkHmmMmfm. 

(1) How much money would he «aoeSved at a toll, if one ihoaftied 
thousand persons went over a bri^lge, paying -one penny eooh'? 

(2) Midtiply five thousand and Mventy-two pounds twelve 
ifhillinga and eightpence balfpem^i^-eoe hundred and twwty-mi^t. 

(3) Beduoe 808,471,296 inches to mllw. 

Write out 1(^ tpdlings from amy hpok, each word with not Um ik0.n 
8 UtteTB in itf a/nd learn then^ 
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TWENTT-POUETH WEEK. 
Lesson 116.— Monday Morning. Leaxn. 

St. Mask VL, Venes 45 — 48 ; or else Learn — 

THE LiaHTHOUSE— (Continued). 

Steadfast^, tertnef^ vnimcvobble^ the same 
Tear after year, through all the silent night, 
Bums on for evermore that qyenefdes^ name, 
Shines on that vnextingvithcM^ light. 

It sees the ocean to its bosom daaj^ 

The rocks and sea-sand with the hin of Tpeace : — ^ 

It sees the wild winds lift i^ in their grcup,^ 

And hold it up, and shake it like a, fleece.^ 

80. Firm. 31. Calm and quiet. 32. Not to be moved. 83. Never put 
out in Uie dark, always burning. 34. The rocks, &c., are ssdd to be embraced 
by the sea. 35. When the sea is calm it is said to kiss them in peace. 
36. The ocean. 37. Seizing hold of it. 38. The winds lash the water into 
waves, white, like a fleece of wool. 

Draw Maps (A) Ireland; (B) Austria; (0) United States. 

Lesson 117.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Physical. 

(A)> — ^Lakes. — Ireland contains many lakes ; some of them are 
very large, and they are one of its principal physical features. The 
principal ones are — Lakes Al'-len, Bee, and Derff, through which 
the Shannon flows ; Upper and iiOWer Lake Erne, dischai^d 
by the H. Erne into Donegal Bay ; Lakes Cor'-rib and Mask, dis- 
charged into Qalway Bay ; the Lakes of Killamey amongst the 
Kerry mountains, and Lough Neafitll (^) discharged by the JL Bann, 

The Lakes of EUlamey are noted for their beautiful scenery. Near 
them is the mountain Cam'-tuaL 

CuMATE. — ^The climate is mild, and the winters are warm. More 
rain falls than in England, and the air is damp. This causes the 
fields and trees to always look bright and green, hence the island is 

often called the " green ** or " Emerald Island." 

EuBOPB.— AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE.— Physical. 

(B.)'-BonNDARiEs. — North by Russia and Germany, west hy 
Germany and Switaerland, 8outh by Italy, the Adriatic, and 

Turkey, east by Turkey and Bussia. Its area is about twice that 
of Ihe British Islands. 

Surface. — Three-fourths of Austria is mountainous. In Hun'- 
Sa-ry is a large plain. The Alps stretch into the sotUh-west of the 
country, extending nearly to Vi-en'-na, on the Danuba The 
£ 
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LESSON 117— Continued. 
Car-pa'-thi-ans commence on the north of the Danube, and 
extending in a semicircle, meet the river at the Irongate. The 

Bo-he'-mi-an Mts. enclose the Plateau of Bohemia ; they 

comprise several ranges, and, with the Carpathians, are very rich in 

gold, silver, copper, iron, quicksilver, coal, and salt. 

BiVBBS. — The middle course of the Danube, with its tributaries, 
the Ttiti^ the Drave (drdv\ the Theiss {tit)f and the Save {sdv). 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is warm and healthy, 
and the soil is fertile. Austria is richer in minerals than any other 
country of Europe. The vine is largely cultivated, and in the south 
the mulberry is grown for the feeding of silkworms. 

THE UNITED STATES. 
(0).— The United States consista of the central and iouthem 
portion of North America. 

It is a Federal Bepublic governed by a President, who is 

elected every four years, and by ttoo HoUSes of Congress. 

The President, during his term of office, performs nearly all tiiie 
functions of a King. The Houses of Congress are somewhat like 
our Houses of Parliament. 

The country is divided into 38 states, 10 territories, and the 
District of Columbia, containing the city of Wasb'-ing-tOB, the 
political capital of the Bepublic. 

The territories have no share in the general government, as they send 

no representatives to the House of Congress, nor do they vote for 

the President. 

Climate. — As the country lies within the north temperate zone, 

the climate is, on the whole, a healthy one. The States round the 

Gulf of Mexico are exceedingly hot. 

Productions.— Agriculture, Mining, and Commerce form 

the chief occupations of the people. 

The soil is fertile and wdl watered. To the toat are numerous barren 
tracts of rocky desert, and on the touthern shores the land is low 
and rather unhealthy. The north-eeut part forms a good grazing 
ground. In the middle and western stotes maize, or Indieai Com, is 
extensively grovnif and the maple tiree, from which sugar is made, 
also grows in the same parts. TobaCOO, COtton, sugar, and 
Xloe ai*e cultivated in all the southern states. The ylne flourishes 
in all parts, especially in California and Ohio. Com grows every- 

where. 

Lesson 118.— ^Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A bankrupt owes his creditors £296, and pays them 6s. S^d. 
in the pound. How much does he pay them altogether ? 

(2) Divide £500,090 13s. 3d. equally among 800 boys 69 giris. 

(3) In three £10 notes, 6 so vs., 7 half-sovs., 3 haU-crowns, 6 
shillings, and 6 pence ; how many halfpence ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any book^ each word mth not less than 
8 letters in U, and learn them. 
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Lesson 119.— Thursday Mom. Orammar. WriteandLeaxn. 

ADJECTIVES— (Continiled). 

Some adjectives are compared irregularly. 

Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 

good better best 

bad, ill, evU worse worst 

little less least 

much, many more most 

late later latest, or last 

old older, or elder oldest, or eldest 

far farther farthest 

fore former foremost, or first 

near nearer nearest 

nigh nigher nighest, or next 

Ex. 25, Write out the degrees of the following : Taller, largest, 
farther, near, prettier, longest, elder, better, high, worst, less, littie, 
next. 

DiOTATiON. — I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure, 
the joy that appeared in the countenance of this ancient domestic 
upon my friend's arrival at his country seat. Some of them could 
not refrain from tears at the sight of their old master ; every one of 
them pressed forward to do something for him, and seemed dis- 
couraged if they were not employed. At the same time the good 
old knight tempered the enquires after his affiurs with kind questions 
about themselves. 

LesBon 120. - Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How much money shall I require so that I may give £8 16s. 
ll|d. to each of 1,097 men ? 

(2) Cherries are 9d. per lb., and strawberries are 15d. per basket. 
How many lbs. of cherries with 7 baskets of strawberries will 
cost a sovereign ? 

(3) Loim and write out Time Measure. See page 115. 

Write out 15 epellinge from any book, each word with not lea titan 
8 letters in it, and learn them, 

TWENTY-FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 121.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Mabk VL, Verses 49 — 52 ; or else Leabn — 

THE LIGHTHOUSE— (Continued). 
The starUetP^ waves leap over it ; the storm 
Smites^ it with all the scourges*^ of the rain ; 
And steadily against its solid form 
' Press the great shoulders of the hurricane,^* 
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LESSON iai-<:;ontinued. 
The sea-bird wheeling round^ it, with the din^ 
Of wings, and winds, and acHMary*^ cries, 
Blinded and maddened by the light within, 
Dashes himself against the glare, and dies.^ 

89. Suddenly formed by the wind. 40. Strikes. 41. (pro. tk&rj(z). The 
rain is said to laah the tower. 42. Great storm. 48. Flying round. 
44. Noiae. 46. Lonely. 46. Sea-birds are often attracted by the ught and 
dash themselves against the lantern, frequently killing or laming themselves. 

Draw maps (A) Ireland, (B) Austria, (G) United States, 



Lesson 122.— Tnesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Physical. 

(A). — ^MiKEBALS. — Goal is found in yarious parts, but is little 
worked. 

The coal is only of poor quality, and is chiefly used for the purpose of 
burning lime. Very little is used for fuel, as ^le labouring classes 
bum scarcely anytUng but peat. 

Iron-ore is abundant, and in the middle of the 17th century 
there were extensive ironworks, but as wood became scarce they 
were abandoned. 

Granite, and Ironstone, and Marble, are found in all parts 
of the country. 

Gopper, lead, and silver are found in Kerry and Wtchlow, and 
considerable quantities of gold have also been found in Wicklow, 

The mineral products of Ireland are not of great importance ; ihey 
woi:dd be more valuable if the mines were better worked. 

EuBOPB.— AUSTRO-HUNaARIAN EMPIRE.— Political. 

(B). — ^Manufactubes. — ^There are few manufactures and little 
commerce, agriculture and mining being the chief occupation of 
the people. Bo-he'-mi-a is noted for glass and paper, Styr'-i-a for 

iron and steel, and Si-le'-sia {st-ie'-sM-d) for cotton, linen, and 
woollen goods. 

The Population is about 38 millions, most of whom are Roman 
Catholics. The GovEBNMBNT is a limited monarchy, under an 

Emperor, who is also the King of Hungary. 

CmKP Towns.— Vi-en'-na (yS-^'-nd) (1,020,000), on the Danube, 
is the capital of Austria. It is a beautiful city. Bu'-da \(boo*-dd) 
and Pesth {p^)t on opposite sides of the Danube, are joined by a 
beautiful bridge. They form the capital of Hungary. Prague 
{prdg), the capital of Bohemia, has great manufactures. 

Ora'-COW} on the Vistula, was the capital of Poland, when it was 
an independent kingdom. Inns'-pruck, on the Inn, is the capital 
of the Ty'-rol («/-««). Trieste {tre-^tf or tre-^s'-td), on the Adriatic, 
is the chief port of Austria. 
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UNITED STATES— (Continued). 

(0).— Minerals.— The United States is rich in useful minerals. 
Goal and Iron are yery abundant, they are especially worked in 
Pmngylvamia, Gold is found in Od-i-fo? -ni-a, Uoppor in Mich'-i- 
gan^ Petroleum, or rock oil, in yarious places in the norOi, 

Manufaoturbs. — ^The manufactures are most important, mech- 
anical trades being a special feature in the indust^ of the United 
States. Iron gOOOJS are made in Penn-dyUva'-ni-a^ O-hi'-o, and 
AfaS'ta'Chu'-aeUi. Pitts'-burg, ''the Birmingham of the States," 
being the centre of the trade. Ootton gooils in the north-ecut 
states, Low'-ell being the chief seat. ClOCks and watches are 
manufactured largely in New Jer»ey, they are cheap and are exported 
in large quantities. 

CoMMEBCE is extensively and rapidly increasing, " The States " 
being the second commercial nation in the world. The greatest 
trade is with Great Britain and France. Cotton, wheat, floWf maize, 
tobacco, dugar, rice, bacon, cheese, timber, potash, and cUxAs are 
exported. In return, manufactured goods from England are imported. 

The chief ports are— New York (950,000), on the Hudstm; 
"Boel'tOXL VI MaS'Sa^hu' -setts ; New Or'-le-ans, near the mouth 
of the MiS'SiS''Sip''pi ; Mo-bile' (mo-bed'), on the Al-a-M-ma; 
Bal'-ti-more, on Ches'-a-peake Bay ; Oharles'-tOXI, in South Ckar- 
o-li'-na; and San Fran-cis'-CO, in Upper Caltfomia* 

Lesson 123.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £87 198. 6id. by 376, and divide the product by 12. 

(2) A grocer sold 5661b. of tea for £76 19s. 9d., and gained 
£9 15s. 6d. What did the tea costjhim per lb. ? 

(3) How often will a cart wheel turn round in going five and a 
half miles, if it be ten feet round ? 

(4) Learn and write out Time Measure. See page 115. 

Lesson 124.— ThursdayMom. Grammar. Write and Leaxn. 

VERBS. 
Verbs are inflected in five ways to show their VolcO, Mood, 

Tense, Number, and Person. 
Transitive Verbs are often divided into Two classes, 

or are said to have TWO VOICES— the active VOice, and the 

passive voi ce. 

The AOTIVE voice tells what something does to some- 
thing. 

The boy eatS the apple. 

Here " ecUa " is a verb in the active voice, because it tells what the bey 
doe» to the apple. 
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LESSON 124-Continued. 

The PASSIVE voice tells what something has done to 
it. 

The apple is eaten by the bov. 

Here " is eaten " is a verb in uie passive voice, because it tells what ii 
done to the apple. 

Intransitive verbs have properly no Passive Voice. 

The passivb voice must always have at least two words, the 

FIRST ONE BEINQ SOME PART OP THE VERB TO bO — that IS, onC of 

these words : be, am, axt, is ; are ; was, wast ; were ; being, 

been — ^followed oy a past participle, 

Ex. 26. Select the passive verbs from Lessons 81, 86, and 96. 

Dictation. — ^The differences between some of the ya-ri-e-ties of 
dogs are greater than those ezistmg between different spe-des 
of some animals. The grey-hound and the bull-dog, for example, 
are more unlike each other than the lion and the tiger, two species 
of the cat tribe, and vastly more so than the tiger and the leo-pard. 
But the char-ac-ter-is-tics of these species remain fixed, age after 
age, because the influence of do-mes-ti-ca-tion is not brought to bear 
upon them. 

■ I I a ■ ^^w^P^^— ^^^■^*^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ■■■i^M^^i^^—— — ■ ■-■-■■■■■■■■I ii.ii.ii m m ■> 

Lesson 125.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What is the product of £36,086 16s. 7Jd. x 895. 

(2) Divide one hundred thousand pounds equally among nine 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven persons. 

(3) Reduce 56,332,005 seconds to years. 

(4) Learn and write out Time Measure. See page 115. 

T WE N T y. SIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 126.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Mark VII., Verses 31 — 35; or else Learn — 
THE LIGHTHOUSE— (Continued). 

** Sail on," it says, " Sail on, ye stately*^ ships : 
And with yovir Jloatinff^ bridge the ocean span. 

Be mine^ to guard this light from all eclipse,^ 
Be yourt^^ to bring man nearer unto man ! " . 

Longfellow (1807—1882). 

47. Beautifol and majestic. 48. Sailing. 49- Distance across the ocean. 
BMps sailing over the sea form, as it were, a bridge from place to place. 
60. My duty, my work, what I, the lighthouse, have to do. 51. Going out. 
52. Your (we ships') duty. 

Hekrt Wadsworth Lonopbllow (bom 1807, died 1882) was an American 
poet, bom at Portland, Maine, United 8tate& He is considered to be one of 
uie best of modem poets, his poetry being pure and lofty in tone, and touobiog 
the heart by its quiet beauty. 

Dra/w maps (A) Ireland, (B) Svntzerland, (C) United States, 



» 
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Lesson 127.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND— Political. 

(A). — Divisions. — Ireland is divided into four provinces — ^Ul'- 
Ster in the ncrtk^ Lein'-Ster in the eaxt^ Mun'-Ster in the iovJtk^ 
and Con'-nausht in the iceit. These provinces are again sub- 
divided into thirty-two countieB. 

The west and zofvilK are thinly populated. 

Industrial Pursuits.— Agriculture, manufactures, and 

commerce. 

(1) Agriculture- — Ireland is an agricultural country. The 
scarcity of coal prevents many manufactures ; but both the cUmate 
and soil are suitable for grazing and dairy farming. 

The potato is the chief article of food which is grown, and next 
in importance are oatS, flax, and hemp. Cattle and sheep are 
reared in the tionjiJth and toes^. HogS and Poultry are abundant 
everywhere. 

EuRom— SWIWeRLA^^ 

(B). — ^Boundaries. — Ndrih by Germany, cast by Austria, 9(AJiih 
by Italy, 'vaetit by France, it is not quite half the size of Scotland. 

Surface. — It is the most moimtainous country in Europe. The 
Alps cover about two-thirds of it. The highest peaks are Mt. 

Bosa, 15,208 feet high ; the Simp'-lon> the Mat'-ter-hom, 
Jung'-frau {yiing''frou)y Mt. St. Ber'-nard, and Mt. St. 

GOb-hard. The Jura Mountains separate Switzerland from 

France. 

The name "AlXMl" meanii "the rocky mountains^*' or perhaps, "the 

pastures.^' The high peaks are covered with snow, and the valleys 

are filled with "OmclerB,'' (glda-'trerz,)* or rivert of ice. 

Rivers. — The upper courses of flie Bhine, with its tributary the 

Aarj the Bhdne, and the Inn, all on the north of the Alps ; and 

the Ti-ci'-no (^-cAe'-Tw), on the sottth of the range. 

All these rivers rise near Mt. St Qot'-hard. The Rhine flows 
through Lake Constance, and the BllOne through Lake 
Ge-ne'-va. The Aar drains a great many lakes. Neu-cllAr-tel' 
(nush-d-tel')t Lu-Ceme', and Zii'-rlch (goo'^rik) being the chief. 

UNITED STATES^ 

(C). — Important Towns. — New York, at the mouth of the 

Hudson, is the most important city and the seat of immense trade. 

Brook'-lyn, on Jlfiode /, is an important suburb. Wadl-ing-ton 

(109,200), on the Po-to'-mac, in the IHttrict of Columbia, is the capital. 

It is a commodious and beautiful city. Bich'-mond, on the Jatnes 

JRiver, in Vir-gi''ni-a, is famous for tobacco. It was the head-quarters 

of the Confederate army during the war (1861-4). De-trOJt^ on 

*Thi8 pronunciation is the most correct, being nearest the French, to 
which language the word belongs. The nronuncmtion gld'-tht-eVf which is 
often used, somewhat confounds tiie word with Glazier (^{a-£er)=:one who 
sets glass in window fnunes, dec. 
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LESSON 127-C(mtinued, 
the St. Clair, in Michigan, is famous for ship-building. Obi-ca'*gO 
(M-kd'-go), on L. Michigan, is the largest dep6t for com in the 
world. It was nearly burnt down in 1871. St. Loilis, on the 
Mis-sit-sip'-pi, has immense trade. U'-tahi on SaU Lake, is the seat 
of the Mormons. Fhil-a-der-phia, on the Del'-O'toare {w&r), was 
the former capital. 

The Population is about 52,000,000, composed of settlers from 
Europe (chiefly British), and a few American Indians. 

The United States were originally British colonies. On July 4th, 
1776, thirteen states declared their independence, which was 
acknowledged by England in 1782. Hence the 18 stripes in " the 
star-spangled beoiner/' and national flag, and the stars for the other 
states. In 1861 eleven of the slave states in the south attempted to 
separate from the Republic and form a Con-fecP-er-a-cy. A terrible 
war lasted for 4 years, ending in the surrender of the southern 
states and the abolition Of slavery. 

Lesson 128.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) There are 7 chests of drawers ; in each chest there are 18 
drawers ; in each drawer 8 divisions ; and in each division there is 
placed £16 6s. 8d. How much money is deposited in all the chests ? 

(2) Divide £6,072 12s. SJd. by 128. 

(3) How many steps of 2^ feet each does a man take in walking 
4) miles ? 

Write out 15 tpellings from any hook, each word with not leas than 
8 letters in it, cmd learn them. 

Lesson 129.— ThursdayMom. Grammar. Write andLeam. 

VERBS— MOOD. 

Mood is that form of the verb which shows the TdAX- 
NEB in which an assertion is made. 

(1)1 write a letter. (2) John ! write a letter to your aunt. 
(8) If I write I will tell you the news. (4) To Wllte a letter. 
Here the verb rerite is used in four different moods or manners. 

Verbs have fonr moods— (1) the indicative, (2) the impera- 
tive, (3) the subjunctive, (4) the infinitive. 

(1) The indicative mood simply makes an assertion ; as 

— The cAi jumps. John struck James. I tnrite a letter. 

(2) The imperative mood commands, exhorts, or makes 

a request ; as — Leam your lesson. If you please, give me an apple. 
John ! vnHte a letter to your aunt. 

Ex. 27. Tell the m^ood of the verbs in italics : Go away ! The 
trees grow. Come home, father. I wish to ask a question. " Tdl 
me not in mournful numbers.'' The master praised me. '' Come 
into the garden, Maud." Can you read your book? LeA us go 
home, it rains. Arise and shine, or be for ever fallen I 

Dictation. — Leam tdl the spdlings in Lesson 131, 
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Lesson 130.— Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) What is the eighty-fourth part of eighty-two pounds one 
shilling and sixpence ? 

(2) What is the product of £89 15s. 5|d. x 9,000 ? 

(3) If 8 apples weigh 2ilb. ; how many apples would you find in 
a sack weighing 2cwt. 2qr8. 201b. ? 

(4) Learn and write out Square Measure. See page 116. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 131.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Mabk VIII., Veraea 22 — 26 ; ob elbe Leabn — 

THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS. 
It was the schooner^ Sfyi'-pS-riis,^ 

That sailed the wintry sea,' 
And the skipper^ had taken his little daughter 
(4) To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax,*^ 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day,^ 
And her bosom white as the hawtitiom buds^ 
(8) That ope^ in the month of May. 
1. A small ship, generally with two masts. 2. The ship was called by this 
name. 8. Set off on the voyage in winter time. 4. The " captain " or master 
of a small vesseL 6. The flax-plant bears little blue flowers on slender stalks. 
6. Her cheeks were ruddy as the sky often is at sunrise. 7. The flowers of 
the hawthorn tree are white and sweet-smelling. They are often called 
" May blossom/' becatise the tree, which is much used for making hedges, 
flowers about May. 8. Open, come into flower. 
Draw maps (A) Irdand, (B) Svntzerland, (0) Central America, 

Lesson 132.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

IRELAND— Political. 

(A).^(2) MannfactureS' — ^The only important manufacture is 
linen, which is carried on chieflv in Ulster, at Bel-fast', New'-ry, 
and Drog'-he-da {drSh/-hi-d&)/ 

Belfast also manufactures cotton goods. 

(3) Oonunerce. — There is little foreign trade, but much com- 
merce with England and Scotland. 

The exports are cattle, pigs, dairy produce, and linen, the 

imports being manufactured goods and coal. 

Daily produce includes butter, eggs, cheese, and bacon. 
The principal ports are Dub'-lin, on the Lifey ; Bel' -fast, on 
the Lag' -an; Cork, on the Lee; Wa'-ter-ford, on the Suir ; 
Lim'-er-ick, on the Shannon ; Drog'-he-da {dr^k'he-da), on the 
Boyne; Wex'-ford, on the Sla'-n^y ; Sll'-gO and Oal'-way on the 
w est coast, 

* The " A" is the guttural ' ' h" impossible to be represented by phonetics. 



^ 
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Europe.— SWITZERLAND.— Political. 

(B)* — CuMATE AUD Pbodugtions. — The climate varies with the 
nature of the country. The land is chiefly pasture, about One-sixth 
is forest. WatchOS and jeWOUory are made in the west, and silks 
and cottons in the north. The commerce with surrounding coun* 
tries is great. 

The Population is nearly 3 millions, above half of whom are 

Protestants. The (Government is a Federal Bepublic. 

The Swiss ore a well-educated peoj^e, and very patriotic. They have 

no language of their own. but French is spoken in the weBt^ German 

in the north and east, ana Italian in the south. 

Chief Towns. — Beme (36,000), on the R. Aar, the seat of the 

Federal " diet" or parliament, is the capital. Basle C^)* on the 

Shine, has great trade. 

Qe-ne'-va, on Lake Geneva, the largest city, is noted for watches 
and jewellery. Zu'-rich has manufactures of silk and cotton. 

MEXICO AND^C^^^ 

(0). — The whole district between the United States and South 
America is in a very unsettled state. It is divided into the republics 

of Mez'-i-co, Hon-du'-ras, Gna-te-ma'-la (gwd-m-maf-ia), San 
Sal-va-dor', Nic-a-ra'-gu-a {n^k-ar-dg'-wd), and Cos-ta Kl-ca 

(kos-tS, rctl-ka). 

Mexico consists chiefly of a tableland sloping to the Gkdf of 

Mexico, and on the west of which rises a chain joining the Rocky 

Moimtains with the An'-des of S. America. The whole of the 

mountains are of volcano origin, and amongst them is the volcano of 

Po-po-ca-ta-petr. Earthquakes are frequently felt. 

The rivers are numerous but small, and the whole country, being diy 
and burning, except on the mountains, suffers from want of water. 

Minerals are yery important productions, especially silver, 
which is abundant. Large quantities of gold and copper are also 
found. In addition to the metals, logWOOd, mahogany, hides, 
and various drugS are exported. 

Chief Towns. — Mexico is the oldest city in America, it was 
founded by the Aztecs in the 14th century. Ve'-ra Croz (voI'ToI 
kroosj, and Tam-pi'-CO (tam-pe^-koj, are ports on the Oulf of 
Mexico. In British Honduras is Ba-lize' {bd-leez^), valuable for its 
exports of mahoga ny and dye wood. 

Lesson 133.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What will be the cost of making a railway from Leeds to 
Peterboro', a distance of about 96 miles, at £721 Os. 5id. per mile ? 

(2) Divide £2,648 18s. 9d. equally among 198 men and 159 
women. 

(3) How many ounce packages may be made from 12 tons 2qT8. 
111b. of tea? 

(4) Leain and write out Square Measure. See page 116. 
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Lesson 134.~T]iiir8da7Moni. Grammar. Write andLeam. 

VERBS— MOOD— (Continued). 

(3) The subjunctive mood denotes condition, uncer- 
tainty, dependence, or doubt ; as— 

If John goes Mary shall come. 

Hero " goes " expresses the condition on which Mary shall come. 
I am afraid lest you should fall. 

Here " slwuld fall " expresses dov^t or uncertainty. 
The subjunctive mood has generally the word if before it, and 

sometimes though, urdesSf lest, except, that* 
All these words are conjunctions. 

(4) The infinitive mood simply expresses the action of 
the verb in an indefinite manner. 

To rise early is healthy. 

Here " to rise " iaia. the infinitive mood. It does not make an asser- 
tion, but names an action. 

A verb in the infinitive mood has generally the preposition ''tO ** 
before it. 

Ex. 28. TeU the mood of all the verbs in Lessons 126, 131, and 
136. 

Ex. 29. Parse every word in the first two lines of Lesson 126. 

Dictation. — Learn the spellings in Lesson 136, hoth verses and 
meanings. 

Lesson 135.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the seventy-fourth part of thirty-seven poimds three 
shillings and a penny. 

(2) Find the product of £2,579 Os. OJd. x 474. 

£ (3) Learn and write out Square and Cubic Measure. See page 116. 
Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them, 

TWENTY-EIGHTH WEEK, 
Lesson 136 —Monday Morning. Leam, 

St. Matthew XVIL, Verses 1 — 4 ; or else Leabn — 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

The skipper, he stood beside the helm,^ 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering^^ flaw^^ did blow 
(12) The smoke— now west, now south. 

Then up'^ and spake an old sail6r, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main ;^^ 
** I pray thee, put into^* yonder port," 
(16) For I fear a hurricane.^^ 
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LESSON 186 — Continued. 

9. That by whidi the vessel is steered or directed. 10. Varying, changing. 
11. A sudden gust of wind. The wind blew in little gusts first from one 
direction tiben from another. 12. The sailor came up to the skipper. 13. 
That part of the Atlantic Ocean whidi washes the north coast of South 
America, extending from the Isthmus of D&'-ri-en to the Windward Isles. 
14. Soil the ship into yonder port, to which the sailor pointed. 10. Aluurbour. 
16> A heavy storm in which the wind veers about. 

Drawmaps (A) Ireland; (B) Spain and Portugal ; (0) South 
America, 

Lesson IST.—Tuesday Mom. Gteography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— CmKP Towns. 

(A.) — On thb East Coast. — Belfast, on the R, Lag^-an^ Is the 
chief town in UUter, and the seat of the principal manofkctures, 
especially of linen, Dublin, on the L^fey, is the capital It is a 
b^utiful city, and has many splendid public buildings. Ellngs'- 
town is the port of Dublin. Wez'ford, on the Sla'-ney, lias trade 
in cattle. 

In the Basin of the Barrow and Sunt. — Kil-ken'-ny, the 
second ci^ of Leintter, has valuable quarries of black marble. 
Wa'-ter-rord, on the Suir (shS&r), exports provisions. 

In the Basin of the Lee and Blackwater. — You'-ghal (yo^-hal) 
exports provisions. Oork, the principal city in Munater, and the 
thdrd city in Ireland, has considerable shipbuilding and great trade. 
Qneenstown, on " Qreat Island," in Cork harbour, has magnificent 
quays. 

Europe.— THE SPANISH PENINSULA.— Physical. 
(B). — Boundaries. — Spain and Portugal form one vast peninsula, 

having France and the Bay of Biscay on the nor^, the Atlantic 

on the west and south, and the Mediterranean on the east. 

Surface. — The peninsula consists of a high tableland, crossed 
by several ranges of mountains, and sloping to the Atlantic. The 
Pyr'-en-ees separate it from France ; and the MtS. of Oas-tlle' 

ik&S'teeV), the Si-er'-ra Mo-re'-na, the Mts. of To4e'-do, and 

the Sierra Ne-va'-da run across the country, the latter in the 
south. 

Rivers. — There are numerous rivers, but they are of little im- 
portance, since they flow in deep rocky valleys. The Min'-ho 
{meen'-yo) separates Portugal from Spain on the northf the Dou'-ro 
(doo'-ro), the Ta'-gns, the Gua-dl-a'-na (grod-dH-d'-nd), and the 
€hia-daJ.-<lui'-'V'er {gwd-dSl-ke'-ver), flow into the Atlantic, and the 
B'-bro flows into the Mediterranean. 

Climate and Productions. — The climate is warm and temperate. 
The soil is poor. The chestnut and the cork tree are abundant 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

(0). — SoiTTH America is a very compact continent^ broad towards 
the north and pointed in the 8otUh, somewhat like Africa. It has 
few indentations, and is nearly twice as large as Europe. 

Hie continent of South America is almost entirely situated in th& 
southern part of the Western Hemisphere. 

It is nearly surrounded by the ocean, being bounded on the north, 

by the Oar-llhbe'-ail Sea, on the east by the Atlantic, and on the 

west by the Pacific. The IsthmuS of Pan-a-ma', 30 miles wide, 

joins it to North America. 

A railway, 57 mllen long, has been made across the Isthmus, and it 
is proposed tojoin the Atlantic and^Fadfic Ooeans by a ship- 
(MUial, from Co'-lOll (sometimes called AS'-pin-Wall) on the Carib- 
bean Seat to Pan-a-ma' on the Pacific, so that ships may be saved 
the long voyage round Cape Horn. The work is in progress now. 

Parts of thb Sea.— Gulf of Da'-ri-en. Mouth of the Am'-a- 
zon, Mouth of the La Pla'-ta, Strait of Ma-gel'-lan, 
and Bay of Pan-a-ma'. 

Cafes. — San Ro<lue {rSk) on the east and Oape Hom on the 
south. 



Lesson 138.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A gentleman who owed £40 10s. paid it with an equal num- 
ber of sovereigns, crowns, and florins : how many of each were there ? 

(2) How much money shall I require, so that I may give 
£278 17s. 6id. to each of 178 men ? 

(3) JUdmce 73 square miles to inches. 

(4) Learn and write out Square and Cubic Measure. See page 116. 

Lesson 139.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

VERBS— TENSE. 

Tense is that inflection of the verb which shows the 
Time of an action. 

There are three principal tenses— the present, the past» 

and the ftiture. 
The PRESENT TENSE asserts that an action is taking 

place NOW : as — My mother loves me. 

The PAST TENSE asserts that an action took place 

SOME TIME SINOE : as— My mother loved me. ^^ 

The FUTURE TENSE asserts that an action WILL 

TAELE PLAOE ; as— My mother will love me. 

The FUTURE TENSE is shown by having shall or will before it. 
The INFINITIVE MOOD has no tense. 
Ex. 30. Parte all the verbs fully. 
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LESSON 189>-Gontinued. 

Dictation. — ^The poor artist, ajstonished and wounded^ and with 
tearful eyes, stammered out an apology, and lifting up his portfolio, 
was preparing to withdraw. Roberts, on noticing his distress, imme- 
diately dropped his disguise, and bade the young man be seated. 
Taking up Mb sketches he examined them carefully, at the same 
time he plied him with cunning inquiries as to his wishes, hopes, 
and prospects, and ascertained that he was without resources. 

Lesson 140.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) The divisor is six thousand and forty-three and the dividend 
fourteen thousand one hundred and twelve pounds eighteen shillingB 
and fivepence halfpenny ; what is the quotient ? 

(2) A farmer bought a pig for 36s. ; two sheep for 258. each 
more than he gave for the pig ; a calf for as much as he gave for a 
pig and a sheep. He offers £15 to pay for them ; does he vnmt any 
change back : if so, how much ? 

(3) How many leagues in 1,364,428 inches ? 

(4) Learn and write out Square and Cubic Measure. See page 116. 

TWENTY-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 141.-'Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew XVII., Verses 6 — 8 ; ob eiab Learn — 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

** Last night the moon had a golden"ring,^' 

And to-night no moon we see !'* 
And the skipper he blew a whiff ^^ from his pipe, 
(20) And a scornful laugh laughed he.^^ 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

- A gale^^ from^the north-east ; 
The snow fell husing*^ in the brine,'' 
(24) And the billows hotbed like yeast." 

17. A pale yellow and misty light round the moon, called a ha'-lo, mxppoaed 
to foreteu stormy weather. 18. Of smoke. 19. The skipper laug^hed at the 
old sailor's fears. 20. A strong wind. 21« The snow flakes were driven bj 
the wind with such force into the water that they made a >ii«riwflr sound 
when they met it. 22. The salt sea. 23. The waves were oovtred with froth 
or foam like yeast (here pronounced ye»t, but often yitt). 

Draw maps (A) Ireland; (B) Spain and Portugal; (QySoviA 
America, 
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Lesson 142.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

IRELAND— Chiep Towns, &c. 

(A.) — ^In the Basin op the Shannon. — ^Lim'-er-ick, the fourth 
city in Ireland, has great export and inland trade. Ath'-Ione, near 
L, Bee, is the principal military station in the west of Ireland. 

On THE West and North CoAST.-r-Gal'-way, Sli'-go, Don'e-gal» 
Lon'-don-der^'-ry, ore all ports having considerable trade. 

In THE Interior. — Mul-lin-gar', in We^meath, Doted for wool 
and cattle markets. Bal'-lin-as-loe'', in Galway, on the R. Suck, a 
tributary of the Shannon, has the largest cattle fair in Ireland. 

MiBO^JEiANSOUS Facts. — Most of the people are Roman Catholics, 
but UUUr is in general a Protestant province. 

The whole country is well supplied with schools. 

The governor, called the Lord-Lieutenant ipif-M-dnt), rules for 
the Queen. 

In 1800 the parliament of Ireland was united with that of England. 

There are many good roads, and two canals join Dublin with the 
ShomTMU, lines of railway join the chief towns. 

Eubope.— SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.— Political. 
(B)' — Agriculture is the chief employment, but is backward* 

The vine, the mulberry, and maize are largely cultivated. Wine 

is the most important manufacture, but neither manufactures nor 
commerce are flourishing. Lead and quicksilver are abundant. 
In both Spain and Portugal the Government is a constitutional 

monarchy, and the religion is Roman Catholic. 

Botli the Spanish and Fortuffuese are veiy ignorant, few of tibem can 
either read or write. Spam at one time possessed nearly all South 
America, and was one of the chief nations of Europe. 

Chief Towns.— SPAIN.— Ma-drid' (367,700) is the capital, but 
Bar-ce-lo'-na is the chief city for trade and manufactures. Ca-diz' 
and Ma-la'-ga {d) on the sofidh coast are important towns. Se-villo' 
(sa-veeV) and Gra-na'-da {d), ioland towns, are both very ancient. 

PORTUGAL.— Lis'-bon, on the Tagus, is the capital. O-por'-tO, 
on the Douro, exports port wine. 

Oib-ral'-tar, on a rock in the 8<mth of Spain, belongs to England. 

SURFACE OF SOUTH 

(0). — ^Mountains and Plains. — ^The principal mountains are the 

An'-deSi which run close to the toeat coast, from north to south. 

Towards the north tibese moimtains consist of two and sometimes of 
three ranges, with high tablelands between them. There are very 
many hiffh peaks covered with snow, and a fcreat number of volca- 
noes, as An-ti-sa'-na (d), Cot-o-pax'-l, and Chim-bo-ra'-zo (ch as in 
church J. Earthquakes are frequent, and do great damage, especially 
in Fe-ru' and Ec-ua-dor' (ik-iod-dor^J. 
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LB8S0N 142-C(mtinued. 
The rest of S. America oonnBts principally of high tablelandB, with 
low ranges of mountains running across them ; in the nor^ called 
the Pa-rim'-e {pd^reem'-d) Mts., and in the east the MtS. of 
BnudL S. America is called " The Land of Plains/' 

In the north of the continent are the Lla'-noe (Id'-nStJ, or treeUu 

plains^ covered with long grass. 
In the centre are the Sil'-va8, or forest plainSf cloeoly corered vriili 

trees and shrubs in the greatest luxuriance. 
In the south are the Fam'-pas plains, similar to the Llanos, coTered 

in part with a rich pasture, and immense thistles, over which 

immense herds of hortet and oxen roam. 

Lesson 143.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many tons are there in ten thousand and one pounds ? 

(2) What will be the cost of 20 stones of soap at Hd, per lb ? 
(3} MuUiply four thousand one hundred and nine pounds ten 

shilhngs and f ourpence halfpenny by sixteen. 

Write out 15 speilvngs from any hook, each word toiih not Us8 than 
8 letters in it, a/nd learn them. 

Lesson 144.— Thursday Mom. Granunar.Write and Learn. 

VERBa— PARTICIPLES. 

Verbs have TWO participles, the PRESENT and the 
FAST. 

The present participle is often called the perfect, and the past the 
imperfect participle. 

The present particnple always ends in "ing," and denotes 
that the action is not finisned. 

I am eat-ing my dinner. 

Here the participle " eating' shows that the meal is not finished. 

The past participle generally ends in " -d," " -ed"' or "-en," 

and denotes that the action is finished. 
I have eat-en my dinner. 

Here the past participle "eaten" shows that the meal is finished. 

Many verbs form their past participle irregularly. 

Present Participle. Past Participle. 
seeing seen 

singing sung 

casting cast 

making made 

The past participle alwaysmakes'sense after the words I have : as— 

I have eaten, I have walked, 

„ „ sung, „ „ run, &c 
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LESSON IM-Continued. 
In the Passive Voice there are two participles — ^the Present 
Passive, expressed by "Jcingr," and the Perfect Passive, ex- 
pressed by " havi/ng hem ; " as — 

He is being taught his letters — ^PreS. Part. Pas. 
He has been taught his letters— Per. Part. Pas* 

Ex. 31. Write all the fabticifal forma of the verbs in the 
Dictation, 

Dictation. — ^Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other down, fought for the places at the windows, 
struggled violently for the pittance of water with which the cruel 
mercy of the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blas- 
phemed, implored the guards to fire among them. The gaolers 
in the meantime held lights to the bars, and shouted with laughter 
at the frantic struggles of their victims. 

Lesson 145.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Find the cost of half a ton of tallow at SJd. per lb. 

(2) If thirty telegraph poles are set up in a mUe, how far are they 
apart ? (3) Divide £8,274 15s. 9d. hy 29. 

(4) Learn and write out Long Measure. See page 115. 

THIRTIETH WEEK. 
Lesson 146.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew XVII., Verses 9 — 12 ; or else Learn — 

THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

Down came the storm, and smote amain^^ 

The vessel in its strength ;^'^ 
She shuddered and paused,^^ like a frighted steed,^^ 
(28) Then leaped her cabde's length.^^ 

" Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter. 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather^ the roughest gale 
(32) That ever wind did blow." 

24. Struck with great force. 26. With cJl the strength of the atona. 
26. Shook, and for a moment stood still, from the force of the shock. 2T. 
!Fiightened horse. 28. A cable is a thick strong rope used on board ship for 
xnany pur})oses. Here the one used for mooring the vessel is referred to. 
29. Sail safely through. 

Draw maps (A) British Islands; (B) Italy ; (0) Sowth America, 
F 
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Lesson 147.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

(A). — ^The British Empire, the laigest in the world, consists of 
Great Britain and Lreland, with cdoniti and ^pouenions in sdl 
parts of the world. 

A Colony is a settlement of people in another country, partly 
under the government of the country they left. 

A Foreign Possession or Dependency is a portion of a 

foreign country subject to the Home Qovemment, and having few 
colonists. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPK 

(1) Hel'-i-gO-Iand (—Hdy Land), a small island in the North 
Sea, near the mouth of the R. Elbe, 400 miles from London, 

(2) Gib-ral'-tar, a strongly fortified rock in the south of Spain, 
in the Mediterranean. 

(3) Mal'-ta, a small island in the Mediterranean, south of Sicily. 
This possession is very valuable as a naval station, a coaling station, 

and a packet station. Cotton, oranges, and lemons grow in abundance. 

EuaoPB. — ITALY.— Physical. 

(B)> — ^The Kingdom of Italy includes the Italian peninsula 
and the islands of Si'-Ci-ly and Sar-din'-i-a. 

BouNDAEiEs.— JVor^A by Austria and Switzerland, west by 
France and the Mediterranean, east by the A-dri-at'-ic Sea. 

SusFAOB. — In the north is the large and fertile plain of Lom - 
bar-dy, bounded on the west and north by tne Alps. The 
Ap'-en*nines are a continuation of the Alps, and run nearly down 
the centre of the peninsula. Mount Ve-SU'-vi-US, on the Bay of 
Naples, and Mount £t'-na, in Sicily, are volcanoes. 

RrvBBS. — The Po, flowing through the plain of Lombardy into 
the Oidf of Venice ; the Ti-cf -no (^-c^e'-no), draining Lake 

Mag-gio'-re {mUd-jo'-rd) ; the Ad'-da, draining Lake Oo'-mo ; 

and the Min'-cho {mln'-cho), draining Lake Gar'-da, are its main 
tributaries. The A'-di-gB {ad'-i-jS) flows into the Gulf of Venice, 
and the Ar'-no and the Ti'-ber flow into the Mediterranean. 

The Italian Lakes, all lyii^ nmtk of the Alps, are among the most 

magnificent in the world. They are very deep, and have beautiful 

clear water. 

THE SEAS, &a, OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

(C). — (1) The Seas of South Amebica. — The Atlantic receives the 
three principal rivers — the O-rin-o'-CO, which drains the Llanos, the 
Am'-a-ZOXI, which drains the Silvas, and the La Fla''ta» which 
drains the Pampas. 

The Amazon is the largest river in the world, and Is about 4,500 miles 
long. At 400 miles irom the sea, where the tide is felt, the river is 
a mile in width. 
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LESSON 147--Continued. 

In the South Atlantic are the Falk'-land Is., which belong to 
Englandf and Tor'-ra del Fu-e'-gO, or land of fire — ^an island at the 
extreme south. 

(2) The Pacifio receives no rivers of importance. Near the coast 
there are numerous islands, amongst which are the Ohin'-ca Is., off 
the coast of Pe-ru\ from which large quantities of guano are obtained. 

Climate, Soil, and Productions. — Except in the souih^ the 
climate is very hot, and the soil is generally fertile. There ar6 
numerous wUd aninials, and the mounUiins are covered with foresti 
almost to the snow line. 

Gh)ld, silver, and diamonds are found in Brazil', and coal 

and iron in other parts. Maizo and COffoe are largely grown. 

Lesson 148.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply eleven thousand one hundred and nineteen pounds 
fifteen shillings and fourpence three farthings by forty-nine. 

(2) John is 18 years 3 months 3 weeks 2 days old : how many 
days has he lived ? 

(3) If a train went at the rate of 100 feet per second : how far 
would it go in 20 minutes ? 

(4) Learn and write out Time Measure. See page 115 

Lesson 149.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Verbs have tWO numbers, like noun8, and three persons, like 
pronouns. 

The noun or pronoun, which is nominative to the verb, is 
called the SUB JEOT of the Verb. 

The Verb must agree with its Subject in Number and 
Person. 

If the subject be singular, the verb must be singular. If it be 
plural, the verb must be plural. 

He walks (singular). We walk (plural). 

If the SUBJECT be a pronoun, the verb must bo of the aajne person as 
the pronoun. 

I walk {1st per.) Thou walkest (Snd per.) He walks (Srd per.) 

The noun or pronoun which is the objective case after a tran- 
sitive verb is caUed the OBJECT. 

Ex. 32. Parse aU the verbs in Lessons 146 and 151 fully. 

Dictation. — How many car-a-vans have disappeared without 
leaving a trace, destroyed by the furious attack of the si-moon. 
The animal creation cowed and ap-pall-ed, even rendered tame, at 
its approach. Lions, pan-thers, jack-als, friends and foes, fly from 
it, and crowd together in-dis-crim-i-nate-ly, forgetting their usual 
instincts. Even the ostrich and the camel, the very citizens of the 
deserty sometimes perish in the mighty surges of the sand-ocean. 
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Lesson 150.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many days are there in 4 years 16 weeks ? (Mind the 
leap year.) 

(2) Brins; thirteen years to days. 

(3) How long wiU it take to count a million pennies at]the rate 
of 50 a minute ? 

Write <mt 15 spdlings from any hooh, each word with not lets ikan 
8 letters in U, and learn tJiem. 

THIKTY-riKST WEEK. 
Lesson 151.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John IX., Verses 1 — 5 ; or blse Leabn — 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat. 

Against the stinging"^ blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar,^ 
(86) And bound her to the mast.^' 

" father ! I hear the church-bells ring ; 

Oh, say, what may it be ? " 
" 'Tis a fogbell'* on a rockbound coast;"** 
(40) And he steered^ for the open sea.^ 

80. A cold wind \b said to bite or sting you. 31. Fart of a mast, a sail yard, 
Ac. 32. So that she might not fall into the sea, or be washed tliere by the 
wares. 88. A bell rung in foggy weather to warn ships that they are near 
rocks. 34. A part of the sea ooaist where there are many rocks. 35. Directed 
the ship. 86. The sea away from the coast. 

Draw maps (A) Canada, (B) Italy, (0) South America. 

Lesson 152.— Tuesday Mom. Oeography. Write and Learn 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN N. AMERICA— CANADA. 
(A). Nearly half the northern part of North America belongs to 
England. This possession is called Tl^e Do-min'-i-on of 
Can'-a-da> The whole country slopes towards the Arctic Ocean on 
the north, and the Atlantic on the east. In the west are the Rocky 
Mountains. The great physical features are the rivers and lakes. 
The largest rivers are the Mack-en'-ziei flowing into the Ardk 
Ocean, the St. Law'-rencOi flowing into the AUantic, and the 
Fra'-ser, flowing into the Pacific. 

The St. Lawrence drains ;tv« large lakes— L. Sa-pe'-ll-or, L. Wdl'- 
i-gan (ml$h'-€-gdn), L. Hu'-ron, L. E'-rle, and I.. On-ta'-rla 

These lakes contain half the fresh water in the globe. L. Superior 
is nearly as laxge aa Ireland, Between Erie and Ontario are tiie 
Falls of Ni-ag'-or-a. 
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Europe. — ITALY. — ^Political. 
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(B)< — CiiMATB Aim Productions. — The soil is most fertile, and 
the climate is the most delightful in Europe, being wctrm and 
generally healthy. Agriculture is the chief employment ; and 

the vine, olive, rice, maize, mulberrsr, and orange are culti- 
vated. The only important manufacture ia raw silk. Olive oil, 
sulphur (from Sicily), fruitS, and silk are imported. Iron and 
marble are hnportant minerala. 
The Government is a limited monarchy under a king, and 

the Reliqion ia Boman Catholic. 

The people are very ignorant, especially in the south. Their language 
is very sweet sounding, and closely resembles Latin. 

CHiEf Towns. — ^Bome (311,700), on the Tiber, the capital, noted 
for magnificent ruins. Na'-ples, the largest city in Italy. 
Flor'ence; on the Amoy is noted for paintings and sculpture. 
Ven'-ice is built on more than 100 islands in the Adriatic. Gen'-O-a 
and Leg'-hom £kre important ports. Tu'-rin, on the Po, was the 
capital at one time. MiV -an has a splendid cathedral, built of 
white marble ; it is the centre of the Lombardy silk trade. 



(0).— COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 



Countries. 


Capitals. 


Eivers, &c, they 
stand on. 


United States of Co- 
lom'-bi-a 

EC-ua-dor' (ik-wd-dor'J . . 

Ven-ez-ue'-la (v&nriz- 
tce'-ld) 


Bo-qo-ta' ............ 


In the ItnierUir. 

Near the North Coast. 
R. Demrtr-a'-ra. 
R. 8t^rin-am\ 
R. Cay-ennd. 

Coast. 
it 

In the Interior. 
At foot of Andes. 
Rio de la Plata. 
R. Paraguay. 
Coast. 


Quf-TO (X«-«o) 

Ca-ra'-oah (kdrrd'-kas). 

Georob'-town 

Pa-ra-ma'-ri-bo (d) .. 
CAY-mrsif (kUen') .... 
Ri'o DB Jan-ei'-ro {ref-o 

da zJidnrd'-ro) 

Li'-MA (ie'-md) 

Chu-qui-sa'-ca (tehoo- 

kirsd'-kd) 

San-ti-a'-qo {sdnr^-d'- 

go) 


*""<*>' (French 

Bra-zil' T-.f 


Pe-ni' (pS-roo') 

BO-ll'-vl-a (&d-2S'-i«-4) .. 
Chl'-ll (chU'-le) 


Ar'-gen-tlne BepnbUc. 
Fa-xa-gnay' (pdrrd-gvfd') 

U-ni-guay' (oo-roo-gtoa') 

Fat-a«o'-iil-a 


Bub[-nos Ay'-rbs (65'- 
nus d'-^fifs) 


A-sun-ci-on' (ds-soon- 
se-6n') 


Mon'-tb Vi'-DB-o (mon'- 

ta v^-da-o) 

No towns. 
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Lesson 153.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Smns. 

(1) Multiply £2,819 198. 8|d. by 40. 

(2) IHvide £118,785 lis. Od. by 48. 

(3) How many seconds has a woman lived who is 70 yeai-s old ? 
(366 days in a year.) 

Write out 15 apdlings from any booh, each toord with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 154.— ThursdayMom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

VERBS— PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

The principal parts of a verb are the Infinitive, the First 

?erson present tense, the First person past tense, and the 
ast participle. 

Infinitive, 1st per. pres, tense, Jst per, past tense. Pa>st part, 
to love (I) love (I) loved loved 

to write (I) write (I) wrote written 

Verbs that form their past tense and past participle by adding 
" -d ** or " -ed" to the present are called regular. All other verbs 
are irregular. 

Some irregular verbs form their present and patt tense and past 
participle alike ; as — 

Present. Past tense. Past part, 

cut cut cut 

cast cast cast 

Some have a different word for each part ; as — 

am was been 

go went gone 

Some have the past tense and present participle alike : as — 

make made made 

have had had 

Ex. 82. Write the principal farts of all the verbs in Lenons 156 
and 161. Put It, before the reguUir ones and Ir, before the imgtUar 
ones. 

DiCTATioir. — I fancied myself in some an-cient ca-the-dral raised 
by the per-se-ver-ing faith of a generation of monks ; and although 
I was already aware of the wonderful works of these creatures of tibe 
sea, I could almost believe I was on some ground anciently inhabited 
by man, and afterwards invaded by the sea, through some violent 
convulsion, so astonishing were the regularity of the lines, the 
lightness of the col-unms, and the solidity of the vaults. 
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Lesson 155. -Friday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) Reduce 305,000 seconds to days. 

(2) A clock strikes 78 times in 12 hours ; how many times does 
it strike in three weeks ? 

(3) Divide eighty thousand and eight pounds by three hundred 
and nicety'seyen. 

(4) Leun and write out Square Measure. See page 116. 

THIRTY-SECOND WEEK. 
Lesson 156.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John IX., VerHs 6 — 10 ; or else Leabn — 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

" father I I hear the sound of guns ;'' 

Oh, say, what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live^^ 
(44) In such an angry sea."** 

'' father I I see a gleaming light \^ 
Oh, say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word — *^ 
(48) A frozen corpse^' was he. 

37. Ships, when in danger near the coast, fire 'guns to show they are in' 
danger and want help, Bu<m as a life-boat can give. 38. In danger of being 
wrecked. 39. Stormy. 40. A faint, but distinct light. In t|iis case probably 
the light of the lantern carried by the life-boat which sot off from shore on 
hearing " the sound of guns." 4l. Gave no answer to her question. 42. He 
was frozen dead. 

Draw maps (A) Canada^ (B) Turkey and Greece, (C) Brazil. 

Lesson IST.—Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

(A). The climate of Canada IB severef but generally healthy. 

The chief productions are timber, fUrSi dried fish, and petro- 
leum (rock oU). 

The country is divided into eight prov-in^cea, the chief ones are 

On-ta'-bio chief town OV-ta-wa .... onR. Ottawa, 

QuE-BBc" „ „ Que-bec' „ R.St Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia „ „ Hal'-l-faz . . . . „ CJoast 

New Bbuns'-wick „ „ St. John „ R. St John. 

Bbitish Co-lum'-bi-a , „ Vle-tO'-rl-a , Van-oou'-ver Is. 

Other important towns are nou-tre-Bl'Jinon-tri-atDl') on the St, Lav- 
rence, To-ron'-tO on L. Ontaria, New- west'-mln-slier at the mouth 
of the B. Fraaer, and Win'-nl-peg on Bed River in Man-i-to'-ba. 
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EuBOPK— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Phtsioal. 
(B). — Turkey and Greece form the third laige aotUhem 
peninsula of Europe, called the Balkan Peninsuleu Though 
separate kingdoxuB they may very conveniently be studied together. 

Bonia)ABiEs. — Northf bv Ser'-vi-a and Bou-ma'-ni-a ; west, by 
the Adriatic and the Ionian Sea ; south, by the Mediterra- 
nean ; and east, by the Ar-chi-per-a-go, the Dar-da-nelles', the 
Sea of Mar'-mo-ra, the Bos'-po-rus, and the Black Sea. 

Greece lies to the south of Turkey. It has a very irregular coast- 
line, and is nearly cut in two by the Gulf of Le-pan'-to. It is 
joined to the mainland by the Isthmus of Cor'-intil. 

SuBFACE. — In the north-eaat is a large plain, through which the 
Danube flows. The Bal'-kan MtS* rim across the country from 
east to west. The Pin'-dus MtS. run south from them into Greece. 
Greece is covered with mountains and hills. 

Rivers. — ^The Danube, with its tributaries on the right bank« 
flowing into the Black Sea, and the Ma-rlt'-za flowing into the 
jE-ge'-an Sea, Greece has no important rivers. 

SOUTH AiiERiCA^iE^ 

(C). — Bra-zil' is an immense empire, nearly the size of Europe, 
occupying the greater part of S. America. 

It is in part a great plain, sloping towards the Atlantic, and across 
which seTeral ranges of low mountains run. It includes the district 
of the SUvas, the greater part of the basin of the Axuazon, and 
the sources of the Rivers Parra'-na and Pa-ra-guay'. 

The climate is delightful, almost continuous summer, and the 
soil fertile. It is exceedingly rich in mineral wealth, gold, Silver, 
and diamonds being f otrnd in all parts, but especially in the uih 
lands and in the sources and beds of the rivers. The vegetable 
productions are also very valuable, including sugar, COtton, rice, 
coffee, maize, cocoa, and tobacco. Horses and cattle are so 
abundant, that they are often killed for their hides and tallow. 

The government is a monarchy \mder an Emperor. The people 
are mostly Roman Catholics, and are Kttle educated. They speak 
the Portuguese language. BiO dO Jan-ei'-ro (re'-o da 2kcm'&'ro\ 
the capita, and Ba-hl'-a (bd-h^-a) and Per-nam-bu'-CO are all 
seaports. There are nmny other towns, but none of great im- 
portance. 

Lesson 158.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A French franc is worth lOd., how many of them are there in 
£12 lOs. ? 

(2) How many seconds has a boy lived who is six years old, 
counting a leap year ? 

(3) Multiply ninety-four pounds eighteen shillings and fivepenoe 
three farthings by nine hundred and twenty-five. 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word wiA not less than 
8 letters vn it, and learn them. 
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Lesson 159.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Leam. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

The words be, do, have, sliall, will, may, can, and most, 
are called auxiliary or helping verbs. 

Auxiliary verbs help to form the VOICES, MOODS, and 
TENSES of other verbs. 

The verb to be is joined with the past participle of transitive verbs 
to form the passive VOicO. (See Lesson 124.) 
Thus — I love (active voice). I am loved (poMive voice). 
The verbs have and had are sometimes used to mark the other 
tenses more particularly ; as — 

Present. Past, Present Subjunctive. 

I love I loved I shall love 

I have loved I had loved I shall have loved 

The verbs shall and will are sometimes also used in forming the 

sulunnctive mood. 

Present Indicative, Present Subjunctive. 

I love. If I shall love ; If I will come. 

The verbs may, can, and [must are used to form what is often 

called the Potential mood, which shows the willy the power , or 

the permission to do a thing ; as, I may love, I can love, or I 

must love. 

The verb do is used to make another verb more emphatic or 

expressive ; as— I do love. Or else it asks a question ; aa— 

Do you Uke oranges ? Did you see that bird ? 

Be, have, do, and will are often used aa Principal Verbs. 

Ex. 83. Parse aU the verbs in the Dictation fuUy. 

Dictation. — Gunpowder is a mixture of nitre, charcoal, and 
sulphur, each, first, ground very fine, and the three then blended 
thoroughly together. Yet, however finely ground and intimately 
mixed, the particles of each substance remain unchanged, and can 
even be seen if a grain of the powder be examined under a micro- 
scope. There is no chemical combination. But, if a spark should 
fall on the mixture, you know what wUl follow : there is a fiash, 
and a cloud of smoke, and the powder is gone. 

Lesson 160.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If a boy*s food costs 6d. per day, how long will 2 guineas 
and 2 half-crowns furnish him with food ? 

(2) I bought a piece of cloth at 3/6 per yard for £80 8a., how 
manv yards were there in the piece ? 

(3) A man has £300 a year. He spends £127 ; how much does 
he save per week ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any hooJc, each word with, not less than 
8 letters in it, and leam them. 
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THIRTY-THIRD WEEK. 
Lesson 161.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John IX., Vertes 11 — 15 ; ob else Learn — 

THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

Lashed^ to the helm, both stiff and stark,^ 

With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantem^^ gleamed through the gleaming snow/' 
(52) On his fixed and glassy eyes.^^ 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed, 

That sav^d she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the waves 
(56) On the lake of Galilee.^ 

43. Tiod fast to prevent himself being washed away. 44. Stiff ; both stiff 
and stark have the same meaning. 46. See Note 40, Lesson 156. The lantern 
may also mean the light from the lighthouse on the rock-bound coast where 
l^e fog-bell was kept. 46. The light shone on the snow-flakes and madft them 
to be dearly and dutinctly seen. 47. Stwring and lifeless eyes. 48. See St. 
Matthew viii, 23—27. St. Mark iv., 36—41. St Luke viii., 22—25. 

Draw maps (A) Baiin of St. Lawrenety (B) Turkey ctnd OreecCj 
(0) West Coast of South America, 

Lesson 162.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

OTHER POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

(A).^New'-foiind-land" is an island larger than Ireland. A 
great part of it is barren and rocky. The climate is severe. It is 
chiefly used as a fishing station by the English, French, and 
Americans. 

Dried cod, cod-liver oil, seal-oil, and seal-skins are exported. 

The " Great Bank," 600 miles long and 200 broad, In the Atlantic, 
to the iouth, is the most important flthing ground in the world. 
The two Atlantic Telegraph Cables, from Valentia I., in 
Ireland, have their termini at Trinity Bay. 

The Ber-mu'-das, or So'-mer's Islands, are a cluster of soo 

islands in the Atlantic. They are used as a harbour of refuge and 
a coaling station, 

Hon-du'-raS, in Central America, is a small possession exporting 
mahogany, logwood, and cocluneal. The capital is Bel-ize' 
CbSrteaJy on the R, Belize. 

British Gui-a'-na (gee-d'-nA), on the tiot^ A-eow^ coast of South 
America, is a fertile tract of well-watered country. It yields Sllgar» 
coffee, and timber of various kinds. The capital is GroorgetOWn> 
at the mouth of the R, Dem-er-a'-ra, 
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Europe.— TURKEY AND GREECE.— Political. 

(B). — Climatb and Productions. — Ntyrtk of the Balkan the climate 
is cold and often tevere; in the south it is warm and delightful. The 
soil is fert ile, but agriculture, manufactures, and commerce are 
neglected. Wheat is grown in large quantities in the plains of the 
Danube in the north-east. There are large forests in various parts 
of the country. 

The Government of Turkey is an absolute monarchy, under a 
Sultan. The popvilation is about 5^ millions. The Turks are 
SdEallOXliniedailSi but the greater part of the people, who belong to 
other nations, are members of the Greek ChUTCll. Greece enjoys 
a limited monarchy under a king. 

Chief Towns.— TURKEY.— Con-stan-ti-no'-ple (1,075,000), on 
the Bosporus, is the capital ; it looks a beautiful city from the sea, 
but is very dirty. A-dri-an-o'-ple, on the Maritzaj is the second 
city. Sa-lon-i'-ka is a chief port. Ber-grade, on the Danube, 
the capital of Ser'-via, and Bu'-char-est, the capital of Rou-ma'- 
ifi-A, are important towns, once belonging to Tiu*key. 

GREECE.— Athens (52,000), the capital, stands on the Gulf of 
^-gi'-na, Pa-tras' and Cor'-inth export currants. The popula- 
tion of Greece is nearly two millions. 

SOUTH AMERICA^^ 

(0). — The three republics of Co-lom'-bi-a, Ec-ua-dor', and 
TTen-ez-ue'-la were formerly part of the Spanish possessions in 
South America. 

Tobacco, anlnine, Pemviaxi bark, and hides are exported. The 

religion is Boman Catholic. There are few manufactures. The 

llaiiot cover the greater part of Venezuela. 
Gui-a'-na {ge-al-nd) includes all that region of South America 
extending from the mouth of the Ornioco to the estuary of the 
Amazon. Part of Guiana belongs to England, and the remainder to 

France and Holland. 

The coast is low, marshy, and unhealthy. There are dense forests in 

the interior, and the soil is fertile. Sugar, rum, molasses, and 

timber are the exports. 

Pe-ru' and Bo-li'-Via are republics, situated on the west of the 

continent. They are very mountainous, the double chain of the 

Andes passing through them. 

Like Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia are noted for silver mines. The 
Lla'-mai an animal like a goat, but of the camel species, is used as 
a beast of burden in the countiies bordering on the Andes. 
Chi'-li is a republic consisting of a long narrow strip of land be- 
tween the Andes and the Pacific, 

There are no navigable rivers. Earthquakes are frequent. The 
copper mines are ver^ valuable. 
The Ar'-gen-tine BepubllC lies to the south of BraziL 

The great wealth of the country consists in immense herds of 
cattley hortest and <Ae«p. Homs, norse-lialr, WOOl, and hides are 
the chief exports. 
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Lesson 163.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) A grocer wrapped up 8qr. 161b. of sugar into half-pound 
packets, how many packets had he ? 

(2) How many American dollars, each worth 4/2, are equal to £20 ? 

(3) An errand boy has saved £5, by putting away sixpence per 
weel^ how many weeks has he been in saving the money ? 

Lesson 164.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

VERBS. 

To coiuugate a verb is to arrange it according to its moods, 
tenses, numbers, and persons. 

The verb tO be is an important verb, and must be toeU leamt. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. Past Tense. 

Singvlwr, PlwaJL Singular. PluraL 



I was We were 

Thou wast You were 
He was They were 



Itt per, I am We are 

2nd per. Thou art Ye, or you are 
3rd per. He, she, it is They are 

Future Tense. 

litpersm, I shall be or will be, &c. We shall be or^will be, &c. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. Past Tense. 



1st per. If I be If we be 
2nd per. If thou be If you be 
3rd per. If he be If they be 



If I were If we were 
If thou wert If you were 
If he were If they were 



The remaining tenses are formed from the indicative by prefixing 
"if" or some otiier conjunction (see Lesson 134). 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Be, or be thou. Be, or be ye or you 

InfimtivCf to be. Pres, part.f being. Past part, been. 
Diotation. — Immense plains are found in different parts of the 
earth, often nearly as level as the sea; there is fi^uently no 
eminence one foot high in two hundred and seventy square miles 
in the South American plains, some of which are covered with 
im-pen-e-trable thistles ten feet high ; others with grass mingled with 
brilliant flowers, where incalculable numbers of horses and cattle 
feed ; others by swamps and bogs which are annually flooded for 
thousands of square miles. 

Lesson 165.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums* 

(1) Into how many packages can 2qrs. ISlbs. be made if each 
package contains lloz. ? 

(2) What would 12} yards of silk cost at 2d. per inch ? 

(3) How much must I give for 375 easy chairs at £5 10s. 8d. each ? 

(4) Learn and write out Troy Weight. See page 116. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH WEEK, 
Lesson 166.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John IX., Verses 16 — 18 ; or else Learn — 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

And fast through the midnight, dark and drear,^^ 

Through the whistling sleet*^® and snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost^^ the vessel swept^^ 
(60) Towards the reef ''^ of Norman's Woe. 

And ever^^ the fitful gusts'" between, 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the so\md of the trampling surf '^ 
(64) On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

49. Dreary; dark, gloomy, and lonely. 60. Small rain driven by the 
whistling winds. 51. Ghosts are generally represented as wear^ white 
flowing garments ; the vessel was white with snow. 52. Rushed along. 68. 
Bocks partly covered with water, and therefore very dangerous to ships. 64. 
Every now and then. 66. Sudden gusts of wind. 66. The waves beating on 
the rocks and sand soimded like the trampling of many feet. 
, Draw maps (A) Australia^ (B) Russia^ (C) Bast Indies, 

Lesson 167.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

AUSTRALIA.. 

(A).— Aus-tra'-li-a, with New Zea'-land, and the islands 

round about are called Aus-tral-a'-sia.* 

Australia is nearly as large as Europe, and is the largest island 
in the world. It has the Indian Ocean on the viorth and wed;tj 

the Southern Ocean on the south, and the Pacific Ocean on 

the eoit. 

The moimtains run round the coast as in Africa. The highest 
are in the scvth-east, and are called the Australian Alps. The 
interior and western parts of the country consist of low hills and 
desert plains, with salt-marshes. The eastern portion is a rich 
grazing oounlry, upon which millions of sheep are reared. 

There are numerous bays and gulfs round the coast, and a great 
many small rivers flow into them. The only important river is the 

Mur^-ray, which flows into the Southern Ocean. 

Europe.-— RUSSIA. — ^Physical. 

(B). — ^Russia is the largest country in Europe ; it extends over 
more than half the continent, and, except IJie British and the 

Chinese empires, ia the largest empire in the world. 

-< Australasia^z/SoutAci-n Asiat Australia=£kmtAem land. 
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LESSON 167— Continued. 
Boundaries. — North, by the Arctic Ocean ; ecwi, by the XJ'-ral 
Mts., the B. Ural, and the Oas'-pi-an Sea; s(yiuh, by Mt. 
Cau'-ca-sus and the Black Sea ; and weit, by Sweden, the 
Baltic Sea, (Germany, Austria, and Bou-ma'-ni-a. 

Surface. — Mostly flat, forming part of tiie Great Plain. The 
chief mountains form the Boundaries. The extreme north is either 
marshy or barren. In the south-eatt are the dry, barren Steppes 
(steps Jf and in the sotUh-west is an extremely fertile tract. 

Rivers. — The Pet-cho'-ra (pSt-sho'-raJ flowing into the Arctic 
Ocea/nf the Dwi'-na into the White Sea, the Ne'-va into the OtUf of 
FinUmd, the Dii'-na into the Gvlf of JRiga, the Dnie'-per and 
Dnies'-ter into the Black Sea, the Don into the Sea of Azof, and 
the Volga and the Ural into the Caspian Sea. 

The Volga is the largest river in Europe. It rises in the Val-dai' 
fvol'dl'j Hills, and has a course of 2,200 miles. The Neva carries 
away the waters of Lftke La-dO'-ga and Lake O-ne'-ga. 

THE EAST INDIA^^ 

(C).— The Bast Indies, or Ma-lay' Ar-chi-per-a-go, include 

all the islands in the Eastern Sea, north and toest of Australia, and 
extending along the eastern and southern shores of Asia. The chief 

ones are— Bor-ne-0, Su-ma'-tra, Ja'-va (j^-va), Gel'-e-bes 

{sHV-e-hh), the Mo-luc'-cas, the Phil'-ip-pine (fit-ip-in) Is., and 
Pap'-U-a or New Guinea, with many smaller ones. 

Most of the islands are occupied by natives of Malay origin, and by 

the Dutch and Spanish. They are mountainous, and contain 

numerous active volcanoes, especially in Java. Manj- of the 

smaller islands are of ooral formation. 

They are slU exceedingly fertile, and yield varieties of spioes, as 

nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, cloves, pepper, and pimento or 

allspice. All these things, together with camphor and gutta- 
percha, are exported. 

Bor'-ne-O is one of the largest and most beautiful islands in the 
world. The town of Sa-ra-wak' (^) on the west coast, and the is- 
land of La-bu-an', off tiie north-vxst coast, belong to Britain. 

Su-ma'-tra has raluable tin mines. 

Ja'-va is very fertile and thickly populated. A range of high 
mountains runs through it containing many volcanoes. 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java belong to the Dutch. 

Lesson 168.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Six silver spoons weigh 9oz. ISdwts. : how many grains is this ? 

(2) Sixty-three shillings are made out of a pound weight of silver : 
what is the weight of one shilling ? 

(3) How many oranges at 3 a penny can I buy for 5/6 ? 

(4) Learn and write out Troy Weight. See page 116 
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Lesson 169.— Thnrsday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

VERBS— (Continued). 

Conjugation op the Vebb Love. Active Voice. 
Principal parts : Pret, tense, love. -Pcut tense, lovecl* 

Pcut part., loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 



lat per. I love We love 

2nc2 per. Thou lovest You love 
Zrdper. Heloves They love 



I loved We loved 

Thou lovedst You loved 

He loved They loved 



Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 



We shall or will love 
You shall or will love 
They shall or will love 



i8t per. I shall or will love 

2nd per. Thou shalt or wilt love 
drdper. He shall or will love 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Love, or love thou I 2. Love, or love ye or you 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Plwral. 

Present Tense. 1. (If) I love, &c. 1. (If) we love, &c 
The remaining tenses of this mood are conjugated like the indica- 
tive, with ** t/," or some other conjunction. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. To lovo. Perfect Tense. To have loved* 

Particiflbs. 
Present. Loving* Patt. Loved. 

Dictation. — Certain animals feed upon natural products which 
are only to be f oimd at particular seasons of the year ; and in all 
such cases, iastinct prompts them, during their proper harvest, to 
collect and store up such a quantity of food as may be sufficient 
support \mtil the ensuing spring brings a fresh supplyl The com- 
mon squirrel presents an example of l^is instinct. 

Lesson 170.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A sovereign weighs 123 grains : how many can be made out 
of a poimd weight of gold ? 

(2) How many ounces are there in twenty lbs. of silver ? 

(3) Find the seventy-eighth part of £5,529 6s. IJd. ? 

Write oul 15 spellings from any hook, each word mth not less than 
8 letters in U, and learn them. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH WEEK. 
Lesson 171.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. John IX., Verses 19 — 22 ; ob else Lbabn — ' 

THE WRECK OP THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

The breakers''^ were bright beneath her bows,*^ 

She drifted^^ a dreary wreck ; 
And a whooping^ billow^ swept the crew 
(68) Like icicles*' from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves^ 

Looked soft as carded wool ; ^ 
But the cruel rocks they gored her side,^ 
(72) Like the horns of an angry bull. 

67. Waves broken into foam by dashing on the rocks. 68. The bow, or fore 
part of the vessel, was amongst the breakers. 69. Floated just where tiie 
winds and waves took it. 60. Making a loud cry. 61. Huge wave. 62. As 
easily as icicles are broken off, so the waves swept the crew from the deck. 
63. The waves broken into foam looked like white wool. 64. Wool washed 
and combed out. 66. The shaxp rocks made holes in the ship's aide just as a 
bull makes holes with its horns. 

Draw maps (A) Augtralia ; (B) jRiam ; (C) Nevo Zealand, 

Lesson 172.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam 

AUSTRALLA.. 

(A)> — ^The norQum part of Australia is hot. The soyJtlk is dry 
and temperate, and very healthy. The soil is fertile. Few animals 
or plants heUmg to Australia that are useful to man. 

Gold, copper, and lead, iron, tin, and coal are all found, 
especially in the souUi-^ast, There are splendid pastures. The 
grasses, fruits, plants, trees, and domestic animals of Europe all 
flourish abundantly. 

Australia is divided into five colonies, viz. : — 

New South Wales . . . Capital Syd'-ney On Port Jackson, 

ViOTOBiA..... „ Mer-boume ... „ Port Philip. 

South Austbaia „ Ad'-el-aide „ R- Torrens, 

QuEENSLAiiD „ Bris'-buie >. Mort! 'ton Bay. 

Westbbn AusTBALiA... „ Perth „ Swan R, 

Tas-ma'-ni-a is an island, almost as large as Scotland. It lies to 
the south of Australia. The capital is Hob'-art, on the 22. Derwent 

Wool, hides, tallow, and meat are exported, wool, of excellent 
quality, being the chief produce. 
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EuROPK.--RUSSIA.--PoLincAi,. 

(B). — Climatb and Pboductions. — ^The climate is very various, 
and is subject to extremes. The north is cold, and the winters are 
severe. In the centre and south the heat of snmmer is unbearable, 
and the cold of winter intense. 

Rye, wheat, flax, hemp, and tobacco are largely grown, and 
great numbers of sheep ana cattle are bred in the south. The 
mineral wealth is great, gold being obtained from the Urals, and 
iron in all parts. The forests, which cover two-fifths of the 
country, are very valuable. 

Manufactuses. — These are not of much importance, but they 

include leather, sailcloth, cordage, linen, and spirits. 

The CJoiCMSBCB is very great^ much of it being with England. 
The intemal trade is carried on at " fairs,** the chief being that of 

NU'-ni (nizh'-ne) Nov'-go-iod. 

The GovsBNMENT is an absolute monarchy, under an 
Emperor or "Czar." The Religion ia that of the Greek 
Church, but all forms are tolerated. The population is nearly 
86 miUions. 

The people belong to many nations, and are the worst educated of 
any in E\irope. 

POLYNESIA. 

(C). — Poly-ne'-sia (many islands) is the name given to the in- 
numerable islands situated in the tropical region of the Pacific. 

They form a number of groups, situated both north and touth of 
the Equator. Some are of coral formation, and others are toI- 
canic. Most of the inhabitants are Malays, and are unoiyiUsed 
and pagan. 

NoBTH OF THB EQUATOR are the Bo-nin' Is.> belonging to Japan, 
the Lad-rones' {lad-ronf) and the Caroline Is., belonging to 
Spain. 

The Sandwich Is. are a numerous well-cultivated group, having a 
settled government under a king. They form the Ed^odoh of 
HA-WAf-i {hd-taif-e). Ha-wai'-i, or O-why'-ee (O-whl'-e), the chief 
of the group, is the largest island in Polynesia. It is mostly com- 
posed of lava, and contains the most remarkable volcano in the 
world, Mau'-na Be'-a. Ho-no-lu'-la is the chief town. 

SoxTTH of the Equator are New Cal-e-do'-ni-a belonging to 
France, and New Guin'-ea, the largest island in Polynesia. 

The Fi'-ji {f^-je) Is. belong to England. Cocoa-nut oil and 
cotton are exported. 

The So-Ci -e-ty Is. are the most important group in this part of 
the Pacific. They are of coral formation. 

All these islands have a beautiful climate. The productions are 
bread-fruitt €ocoa-nv4t, plantains, and borna'-nat. Hogs and mte are 
the chief quadrupeds. 

G 



tft 



(1) Brii 

(2) In \ 
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Lesson 173.~ Wednesday Moniing* Work these Suns. 

Bring 84,806,000 drams to tons. 

tMrty-six yards and three quarters, how many faiehes ? 
3) What must I giye for three pieces of doth, each 90 yards, at 
Oi per yard ? 
(4) Leani and write oat Apothecaries* Wei^t. See psf;e 1101 

Lesson 174.— Thursday Mem. Grammar. Wiilie and Loan. 

Sz. 84. Pane the first verse of Lesson 171. 

Dictation. — Leam Lesson 171j| both verses and mearwogs. 

^~— — ^^■■™^'^ " ■ ■— ^^— ^.— ^— ^ 11. ■ —— »— ^11. ., 1 III ■ ^ »^^^^p»^i— ^^»^^»— 

Lesson 175.— -Friday Moniing. Work these Suml 

(1) What sum added to sine hundred and fortyocwTen pounds 
nineteen shillings and .seveDpeaoe three farthings will su^ coe 
thousand pounds ? 

(2) A person bought 186 yards of doth at 12s. 6d. per yavdt a^d 
sold it at 15a. Id. per yard ; how much did he gakx ? 

(3) A merchant bought doth for £1,569 17s. 4d., paying 4s. lOd. 
per yard for it ; how many yards did he buy ? 

(4) Leam and write out Apothecaries' Weight. See page 116. 

TEIBTTSIXTH WEEK. 
Lesson 176.— Monday Morning Leam. 

St. Johh IX., Verus 23—27 ; ob elsb li&ks^e^ 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

Her rattling shrouds^ all sheathed^ in iee, 

With the masts went by the board ;^ 
like a vessd of glass she stove'^ and sank : 
(76) Ho! ho! th» Inreakere roared 1 

At daybreak on the bleak^ sea shore, 

A fisherman stood aghast'^ 
To see the form of a maiden fair 
(80) Lashed dose to a drifting^ mast. 

66. Ladders of rope from the ship's side to the topmast, which rattled with 
the wind. 67. Covered. 68. Were lnt>ken off close to the deck. 69. Bad 
holes made in her bottom and sides by the rocks. 70. C(dd, dreury, and 
lonelv. 71. Very much frightened. 72. Tht* mast, wiiich had "goB» by the 
board," now drifted on to the sea beach. 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand, (B) JRussia, (C) Canada. 
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LecHWB 177.— Tnesdair lEoRL Oeograplij. Wziteaad Leani. 

KEW ZEALAND. 

(A).— ]f«ir ZMknd Um aboat 1,000 SQilm aoirfA-0«C from 
Aufltealia. Iteonsistoof tlirsBeiilftndc^ twolBm€iie%ftftNortk 
and the South Island, and Stew'-ait laUUML They ne^ 
altogether, neuly the aiae of the JMUsh Idtmok, and bare a Ane 
temperate chmate, -very mudi Mke thai of "Rngland, with ikk and 
fertile BoiL 

A Tange of inonr-topped moantaiBS nan frtna noHA to 9(mtk,tamj 
of which are YcdcaiiMA The highest point ia MoUBt Sg'-moilt^ in 
North lalaad, and lEMOlt CoA, ia Sooth Island. Then ta% a 
great manx rivers and khesk B. Wai-ka'-tO ^loikaNbr^^; in Norfch 
Island, and S. Mor-y-neuz (mol' -ii-no J ia South Island ar» thi& 
most important. 

The chief misfiraJa asfrgold^ COftL sibrer» iton, and coppez; 

The colonists are mosuy engaged in a^frtcuUure, she^ farming, 
and mining. The chief exports are WOOl and gold. UUm, flaX* 
and timber are also sent away in large qaazttities. 

EUROFB. — PRUSSIA. — PQUTZCAL. 

(B.)— Chibp Town&— St. Fe'"ten-taEg, (67,000) the capital, 
on the Neva, waa founded by Peter the Great, 1708. It has a great 
export trade ia taUow, Ktnup, ^ax, ^mom, and.<«m&er. Mos'-COW) 
the former ouNtal, is one of the great oentres for kdaad trade. NJj'-ni 
NoT-go'-rod is noted iot its great foibr, which laats three mootha. 
Sev'-el and Bi'-ga (r^-gii) are porta oa the JBaIHe, exporting tim- 
ber. O-dett'-aa is the chief port on the Black iSi% and ezpocts 
immense quantities of grain. As-tra-klian' is the chief port oa 
the Oaapian, and is situated near the mouth of the VaigtL iVar'- 
SaW) on the Vi^-trda, was the capital of Poland. Se-vas'-to-pcd, 
in the Crimea, was destroyed by the Britaah and French in 1855. 

We have great trade with Buasia by means of the Baltic Sea ia the 
norths and the Black Sea in the aotUh, Thev export hemp,^ eomj 
JUaSf taiUm, and timber ^ and ia ntom we mma a large qvamty of 
our (ddef manufactures. 

(C).— Xeom ZesMM 152 (A) and 157 (A). 

Lesson 178.-- Wednesday Mwnrag. Work tliese Suml 

(1) How many seconds are there in l&yeaxa? (Mind the leap years.) 

(2) How many lbs. of butter at la. 6d. per lb. must be given in 
exchange for 10 stone of bacon at 9d. per lb. 

(3) Divide one hundred and fifteen peimds seventeen shillings and 
fivepence three farthings hy one hundred and seventy-three. 

Write ovi 15 spellings from ang I)ook, meh f9ord with not les$ than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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Lesson ITO.—TlranHiay Mom. Granunar. Write and Lfifsm. 

. ADVERBS. 

A few Adverbs have three degrees of comparison, like 

Adjectives ; as — soon, sooner, soonest ; wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely ; f^t, faster, fastest. 

Miuiy adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding " -ly ;" as — 
wise (adj.), wisely (adv,); quick {adj,), quickly yadv,) Ail such 
adverbs are compared by more and nfost, or less and least. . 

Some words are used both as adjecHves said adverbs ; as — ^little, 
less, least ; better, best ; much, more, most ; only ; ill, &c. 

He is a less boy tiian you are (adj.) He eats l^ than you (adv.) 

Ex. 35. Oom^pare these adverbs- — Well, often, fiist, firmly, hard, 
quiddy. 

Ex. 86. Pwrse the first verse of Lesson 176. 

Dictation.— THE SUNBEAM. (See Lessons 189 and 194J. 

Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall : 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all ; 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea : 
Sunbeam, what gift hath the world like thee ? 

Thou art walking the billows, and ocean smiles ; 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand isles ; 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
• And gladdened the sailor like word from home. 

Lesson 180.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) If 103 guineas and 7 shillings be paid for 7 oxen, how much is 
that each ? 

(2) What is the value of 14 barrels of soft soap, each containing 
2501b., at fourpence farthing per lb. ? 

(3) How many gallons are there in a cask of wine costing £62 8b., 
at 5s. 4d. per quart ? 

Write out 15 spdUngs from any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH WEEK. 
Lesson 181.-- Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. John IX, Verses 28—84 ; or else Learn— 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS— (Continued). 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw bier hair, like the brown seaweed, 
(84) On the billows fall and riae.^^ 
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LESSON 181 -Continued. 

Such was the wreck of the Hespenu, 

In the midnight and the snow ; 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 

(88) On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

LmgftOjWi (1807—1882). 

73. Her brown hair, which floated on the water, looked like seaweed. 

HcwBT Waoswobth LoyprKLLOw was bom in 1807, at Portland (Maine), in 
the United States. Of all the American poets he is the most popular in 
England, as his poetry is full of beauty and simplicity, yet true to nature. 
His finest pieoes are " The Spanish Student," '* E-van'-ge-line," " The Golden 
Legend," ^* Hi-a-wa'-tha," and "The Courtship of mies Standish." (See 
Lesson 126.) 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand, (B) Scandinama, (0) West Indies, 

Lesson 182.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

(A).— Wer-ling-ton, on Port Nicholson, in the eouth of North 
Island, is the capitaL Auckf-land, on the iotUh-east coast, is a 
chief port. 

Ncd'-son, Ohrist'-chnrch, and Don-e'-din are the chief towns 
in South Island. 

These islands were made a British colony in 1841. They contain 

a population of about 460,000, most of whom are colonists from 

Great Britain, and their descendants. There are nearly 40,#00 

natives, called Ma-O'-ries, who chiefly live in North Island. 

New Zealand is 15,000 miles distant from England. The voyage 
takes about two months, sailing round South Africa, but nine days 
shorter by the Mediterranean Sea and Suez CanaL 

The Fi'-ji (f^:ii) Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 miles 
north of New Zealand, were placed under British rule, by the native 
king, in 1874. There are tWO principal islands, and a number of 
smidl ones. The exports are COttoni COifee, Sugar, and tobaccO. 
The natives are warlike, and were formerly camdhals. 

EuBOPK.— THE SOAN-DI-NA'-VI-AN PENINSULA.—Phtsical. 

(B.)— Norway and Sweden occupy the Scandinavian 

Peninsula. They are now united under one sovereign. 

BoTTifDABm. — North by the Arctic Ocean, west by the Atlantic 
and the North Sea, south by the Skag'-er Rack, the Cat'-te-gat, 
and the Baltic, and east by the Baltic and Bussian Lap'-lancL 

Surface. — Norwayis covered with mountains, the chief range is 
called the Dovre jPjeld (do''vr^ ftf^^f in the centre,- and the 
Ki-o'-len MtS. {he-iy-Un) in the north. Sweden is in general low 
and lerel, but receiyes many spurs from the Doyre Fjeld. 
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LBBSOV 182-CoatiQiied. 

RivxBs.— The Got'-ba, from Lake We'-ner, flowing into the 
Calf-tegat; the Bal, U'-me-a^ and Tor'-lie-a^ into the BaUic, all in 
SwedexL The Glom'-ineil, into the Sha^-er Sad: from Norway. 
Owing to the mountains being so near the ooast, Korway haa few 
riven. The coast ia deeply indented with "Jlordt^* {fy^^^)t l^e 
the west coast of Scotland. The lakes are numerous. 

CuaciLTE ASD PsoDUonoNB. — ^Not a very severe dimate, summers 
short and warm, winter lasts seven months. The wealth of the 
country is derived from the foTdStS, which cover fautr-ffOu of the 
country, the miwAR^ and the fisheries. STiipl wiilHitiy is the 
prindped manufacture, and iron and copper are the diief minerals. 
The iief-fo'-den Isles, off the wut coasts are noted for tiieir 
Hiking, 

(Q).-^Leam Lessons 162 (A) and 167 (A). 

Lesson 183.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A man saves half-arcrown every week and 'spends 15s. 6d. ; 
what do his wages amount to for a year • 

(2) I bought 8 cherts of oranges, each containing 249 orangei^ and 
sold them at four a penny ; how much did X sell them for f 

(3) How many half-crowns are there in sixty pounds twelve shiUingB 
and sixpence f 

(4) Leam and write out Cloth Measure. See page 116. 

Lesson 184.— ThnrsdayMom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 37. Ptnrse all the wtrds to ''jOants." ^ 

Dictation. — ^The water we drink is next in importance to the air 
we breathe. It forms three-fourths of the weight of living Miirniila 
and plants ; is the most abundant substance- we meet wim on the 
face of the earth ; and covers at least three-fourths of its entire 
surface. Water is indispensable to animal and to vegetable Ufe, and 
forms a large proportion of the bodies of living plants and animals, 
and is ever present in the atmosphere, which both of them oontinu- 
ally breatha 

Lesson 185.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Amongst how many boys can X divide £14 9s. 9d., giving each 
boy a half-crown, a florin, a f ourpenny piece, and a threepenny piece ? 

(2) At a shilling a dozen, how many ^ggs can I get for twenty-four 
half-crowns? 

(2) Divide thirty-four thousand nine hundred and seventy-one 
pounds five shillings and eightpence farthing hp sixty-nine. 
(4) Learn and write out Cloth Measure. See page 116. 
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THIBTY-EiaHTH WEEK. 
Lesson 186.— Monday Mondng. Learn. 

St. Matthew XXI., TeneM 1 — 5 ; os blsb Learn — 

LOVE OF COUNTRY. 

Breatha^ there a maa, with 8oul^«o deady^ 
Who never to himaelf hath said, 

*' This is my own^ my native land !" 
MThoie heaurt hoik ne'er within him hwmed^^ 
(5) As home his footrtepe he hath turned, 

From wandering on Skfifreign itrMid I ' 
If such there be, go^* mark him well f 
Fix* him no minkrd'raptuns noellfi 

1. Iit«8. 2. Without feelilis snd lote. 8. My own country. 4. Felt very 
great joy and pleasure. 6. 5tran(I=Bhore, a foreign countiy. 6. An 
exclamation drawing attention. 7* Take particular notice of him. 8. In 
the middle ages the minstrels were men who went about, fjrom castle to 
castle, singing to the harp, of ih.4 brave deeds done by tiie knights in defence 
of their coim^. These songs have no effect on the man whose soul is dead. 

Draw maps (A) West Indies, (B) Sca'ndinavia, (C) AustntUa. , 

Lesson 187.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Leam. 

THE WEST INDIES.* 

(A)0 — The West Indies are a group of islands in the Atlantic, 
between the United States and South America ; they are divided 
into tkree groups. 

The Ba-na'-mas in the noHh. The Greater An-tilles' (a-n-teel'A snd 
the Lesser AntHlee. The Bahamas are Jlat, Ja-mai'-Ca. in the 
Greater Antilles, is mountainonst and most of the X^esser Antilles 
are fM^eanie. Many are surrounded with coral tuft. 

The islands aro divided amongst Great Britain, Spain, 
France, Hollands and Beninanc, but at one time or other 
England has had possession of them all. 

Tlie diiMJtt is hot and the soil fertile. The productions aro 

sugar, rum (made from sugar), coffoe, rice, maize, pine-apple, 
and arrowroot, tobacco, and spices. 

Qold and copper are foimd in Jawaicat and ooal and asplialte in 

Chief Towns. — Spanish Town is the capital of Jamaica^ the 
largest of the British West Indies, but King's Town is the 
principal seat of trade. Port of Spain is the capital of TrinvdM^ 
the largest of the Lesser Antilles. Bab-ba'-doss is the most 
ecuterly of the group, and is the oldest of all our possessions. 

* OUurnbut discovered these islands in his voyage toeatioardt across the 
Atlantic. He thought he had reached India, and called them The West 
Indies. 

t The name is French. Do not sound the " a" 
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Europe.— THE SCANDINAVUN PENINSULA.— PouncAL. 

(B). — The GovEBNMENT is a limited monarchy, but each 

countij has its own laws and legislative assembly. The Reugion 
is the Ln'-ther-ail form of Protestantism. 

Chief Towns.— SWEDEN. Stock'-hohn (stSJifJUim), the capital 
(168,700), is built at the entrance to Lake Mcuf-lar {md'-Uir). 
Got'-ten-burg, at the mouth of the Oatha, has considerable trade 
and manufacture. 

NORWAY.— Chri8-ti-a'-lU-a(ib^to.t«^'-rUr^), the capital(120,000), 
stands on a bay of the same name. Bor'-gen iff hard) is a great 

fishing place. Trond'-heim (trUnd'-yhn) or Dront'-helm 

(drM'tm) was the ancient capital of Norway. 

The mountains of this peninsula are extremely rich in minerals, but 
there is little co<il. The iron min68 of Sweden are the most 
famous in the world. A great deal of timber is converted into 
Charooal to be xised in smdting the various ores. In the north of 
the peninsula the dog and Ihe reindeer are the beasts of draught. 

The Swedes and Norwegians are a brave, loyal, industrious, and 
hospitable people. Both nations speak a language similflLr to 
Danish. 

(0).— Learn Lessons 172 (A) and 177 (A). 

Lesson 188.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) Bring eighty-seven million six thousand and eleven seconds to 
days, hours, minutes, seconds. 

(2) What are the wages of 10 men for thirty and a half days, at 
3s. 6}d. per day ? 

(3) If one yard of cloth costs seventeen shillings and twopence 
halfpenny, what will one hundred and forty-seven yards cost ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word with not less than 
8 Utters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 189.— ThursdayMom. Grammar. Write and Learn* 

Ex. 88. Parse first three lines of Lesson 186. 

DiCTATJON.— THE SUNBEAM. (Su Lessons 179 and 194). 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades. 
Thou art steaming through their green arca^les, 
And the quivering leaves have caught thy glow, 
Like fireflies glance to the pool, below. 

I looked on the mountains ; a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou breakest forth, and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 
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Lesson 190.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) A horse runs round a field in 29 seconds : how many times 
will it ran round in 10 minutes 29 seconds? 

(2) What will an acre of land cost at Is. 9d. per square yard ? 

(3) How many books at 5d. each can I buy with £5 17s. 6d. ? 

Write out 15 speUinga from any hooJc, each word toith not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

THIRTY-NINTH WEEK. 
Lesson 191.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew XXL, Verses 6 — 9 ; oe else Learn — 
LOVE OF COUNTRY— (Continued). 

High though his tide? proud his nant€,^^ 
(10) Boundless^^ his wealth as wish can claim ; 

Deepite^^ those titles, power, and pelf^^ 

The wretch}^ concentred all in sdf^^ 

Living, shall forfeit fair renov>n}^ 

And, douhtif dying}"^ shall go down 
(15) To the vHe^^ dust, from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung." — Scott (1771 — ^1832). 

9* Though he be a nobleman with a high title, such as Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount ('vf-kount)f or Baron. 10. Noblemen are proud of the name they 
bear. 11. Unlimited. 12. In spite of. 13. Riches. 14. A miserable man. 
15. Thinking of none but himself. 16. Such a man will lose both fame, 
honour, and respect. 17. He shall die, and his name be forgotten. The 
remembrance of the name and deeds of a good man do not die out. 
18. Worthless, despised. 19. No one will weep at his death, remember him 
afterwards, or speak about him. 

Sib Waltkr Scott (bom 1771, died 1832), one of the greatest of our poets 
and writers, was bom at Edinburgh. He was a lawyer by profession, but his 
fame rests on his poetry— "The Lay of tiie Last Minstrel," ^'Marmion," 
"The Ladv of tiie Lake," Ac.,— and on his tales called *<The Waverley 
Novels," of which *' Waverley," " Ivanhoe," and " Kenilworth" are the best 
The above extract is from " The Lay of the Last MinstreL" 

Draw maps (A) Canada, (B) Jknmark, (C) iVeto Zealand. 

Lesson 192.— Tuesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

PRODUCTIONS OF CANADA. 

(A*) — ^Things sent out of a country are called Ex'-portS- Canada 
exports many things which are very valuable and usend to England. 

(1) ViGETABLB Productiohb. — ^The chi^ are timber of yariouB 

kinds, wheat and floUT. 

The forests of Canada are immense. The chief trees are the pl2ie and 
fir tree, the wood of which is called deal, and tiie maple tree, from 
the juice of which sugar is made. Com is grown chiefly in the toat. 
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LESSON 192-Gontlnued. 

(2) Animal Pboductionb. — These are very important. A luge 
number of animals are caught for their fiuc. Farm produce, 
such as por]^ bacon and butter, is exported in large quantities. 

Ine aniTna-la caught for their fur are uie mar'-ten and sallle Csmall 
amxnaLs like a weasel), the sllYer-f OZ. Dear, beaYOr, and seal 
Dried cod-fish, lobster, salmon (in tins), and cod and seal-oU are 
other valuable exports. 

(3) MiNESAL Productions. — Canada has an immense number of 
minerals. Gold from Colvimbia, and COpper irom. Newfoundland, 
are sent to England in large quantities. 

Pet-ro'-le-um, or Rock oil, is got out of the ground from wells in 
Upper Canada, near Ijakes Erie and Ontario, rar'-a^-fliiif Tuipf^tka, 
ana candle and macfunery oilf are made from it. 

Europe — DENMARK — Physical and Poutioal. 

(B). — Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jut'-land, and of 
several islands at the entrance to t^e Baltic, Zea'-land, Fu -neil, 
and Laa'-land {UU'-land), being the chief. 

Boundaries.— iVbrt^ by the bka'-ger Back, v)est by the North 
Sea, 80tUh by Germany, and toest by the Sound and the 

Cat-te-gat. 

The Surface is flat, the soil poor and sandy, with no rivers of 
importance. 

Cld£ate and Productions. — The climate is humid, but temperate. 
Agriculture and the fattening of cattle are the chief employments. 

The Government is a limited monarcliy, and the B^aiON the 
Lutheran form of Protestantism. 

Chief Towns. — Go-pen-ha'-gen, the capital (235,000), stands on 

the island of Zealand, in the Sound. At Bl-sl-nore' shipping dues 

were formerly paid by all vessels passing into the Baltic They are 

now abolished. 

The islands of Ice'-land and Far'-^ f/d'-roj, in the AOantie, belong 

to Denmark. 
Mount Hec'-la, in Iceland, is one of the three volcanoes of Europe. 

Key-li^-A-Ylk. (ri'-ke-d-vikj (2,000) is the capital of the island. 
Qreen'-laud, in North America, also belongs to Denmark. 

{0)'— Learn Lessons 182 (A) and 187 (A). 

Lesson 193- Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many inches are there in seventeen miles three furlongs 
twenty-nine poles ? 

(2) I bought silk at 2s. 5id. per yard, and paid £102 5a 4d. for 
it : how many yards did I buy ? 

(3) If I have three hundred thousand and one pounds twelve 
shillings, and buy goods value five hundred and twelve poimds and 
tenpence halfpenny : how much have I left f 

(4) Learn and write out Dry and Liquid Measure. See page 115. 
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Lesson 194.~-T]iiirsday Mom. Qrammar. Write and Loam. 

Ex.^39. Poflntfint ttoo lines of Lesson 196. 

Dictation.— THE SUNBEAM. (See Lessons 179 emd 189). 

I looked on the peasant's lowly cot : 
Something of sadness had wrapped the spot ; 
But a gleam of thee on its casement fell ; 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright speU. 

Sunbeam of summer, 0, what is Hke thee, 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ? 
One thing is like thee, to mortals given — 
The faith touching aU things with hues of heaven. 

Mrs. Jiemans, 

Lesson 195.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) Multiply £87 ISs. 7id. by 609. 

(2) How many fourpences are there in a five pound note ? 

(3) If I give two thousand and nine halfpennies away, how much 
have I left out of four thousand pounds and sixpence ? 

(4) Learn and write out Dry and Liquid Measure. See page 115. 

FORTIETH WEEK. 
Lesson 196.— Monday Morning. Leam. 

St. Matthbw XXI., Verses 10 — 14 ; or else Learn— 

THE DESTRUCTION OP SEN-NACH'-ER-IB.^ 

The As'Syr^-i-an* came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his co'-hort^ were gleaming^ in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen^ of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
(4) When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep OalUee.^ 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners^ at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
(8) That host on the morrow lay vjitkered^ and strown.^ 

L King of Assyria in the days of Hezekiah, King oi Judah. B.a 712-707. 
2. The ABeyrian army (see 2 Kings zyilL, 13, and xix., 85; Isaiah zzxvl., 1, 
and xxxvtL, 86). 8. A regiment, or body of soldiers. 4. Shining, flashing. 
5. Shining. 6. The sea of Qalllee in the North of Palestine. 7. Flags. 
8. I>ead. 9. Scattered. Those fled who were not dead. 

Draw map (A) Australia; (B) Mediterranean Sea; (Q) South 
Africa. 
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Lesson 197.— Tnesday Mom. Geography. Write and Learn. 

PRODUCTIONS OF AUSTRALASIA. 

(A.)~New Zealand and some parts of Australia have a 

climate very much like that of Qreat Britain. All the ordinary treeSf 
plants, fruiUf and domtstic animaU of our oountry have been intro- 
duced and flourish. 

Australia is in the eoit chiefly a farming and grazing country, 
hence the chief exports are — 

(1) Animal Pboduotionb. — ^Wool in immense quantities is sent 
from New South Wales, Queensland, and Victoria, together with 
hides, tallow, and preserved meat. New Zealand also exports 

wooL 

The preserved meat, generally called AllBtrallail XUUtton, is cooked 
and put into tins. The best wool comes from Ihe island of Tas- 
ma'-nl-a. 

(2) Mineral Pboductions. — ^These are of untold value. Gold 
is found in greater or less quantities in all parts, but especially in 
Victoria and New South Wales. Much copper is exported &om 
South Australia, and gold is also sent from New Zealand, and tin 
from Tasmania. 

(8) Veqetablb PRODUonoNS. — These are not yet very important 
to us. Gotten is grown in the south-ecut of Australia, and New 
Zealand sends us flaic, gum, and the wood of the Kou'-ri (kovZ-rli) 
palm, which is used in shipbuilding. 

LATITUDE AN^DLO^^^^^^ 

(B.) — If a place is north of the equator it is said to be in north 
latitude, if south of the equator it is said to be sovih latitude. 

The Equator .is an imaginary circle drawn round the earth 
exactly halfway between the poles. The surface of the Earth is thus 
divided into two equal parts, one, north of the Equator, called the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the other, south of it, called the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Latitude is distance north or south from the equator. 

Lines drawn round the map of Ihe world, or across a map of a small 
part of the earth's surface from east to west, are called panUIeb of 
latitude. These parallels are at tgwjtX dUtancea from the equator, 
and from one another. 

Lines drawn round the world from north to south, passing through 

the poles, are called the Me-rid'-i-ans, or lines of longitude. 

Longitude is distance ea^ or west oi a given place. 

AU places on the same meridian have mid-day or noon at the same 

time. 
In English maps the meridian paasingthrough Oreen'-WlchGirW^'-ftiA) 

is c^led the ^rt< meridian. 
Any place tost of the first meridian is said to be in ecAt longitude: it 

weat of the meridian, it is said to be tnat Umgitvde. 
Latitude means breath. LOBgltUde means lentfth, and MeridiaZl 

means mid-day. 
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CLIMATE. 
(0). — Olimate means "the general kind of weather in some 
particular district." 

Climate has a general meaning, hence it differs from toeatheTf which 
has a restricted meaning, both of time and place. 

The two chief things which cause the climate of one part of the 
world to differ from that of another part, are : — 

(1) The temperature, or warmth of the air. 

(2) The amount of moisture it contains. 

Tiie chief causes which produce alterations in the temperature of 
the air, and of the amount of moisture it contains, are : — 

(1) JHstcmce from the EqucUor, — The tropics are the hottest parts 
of the world, because the sun's rays are direct, the summer days are 
long, and there is an accumvlaiion of heat. 

(2) Elevation. — ^The higher we ascend in the air the cooler it be- 
comes, hence elevated lands, even under the Equator, are colder 
than plains. 

(3) Nearness to the Sea. — ^Water takes up heat slowly, and parts 
with it slowly, hence countries near the sea have a more temperate 
and regular climate than those inland. 

(4) The chara.cter of the surrovmdvng country. — ^High mountains 
protect a country from both hot or cold winds. 

(5) Ths nature of the most prevalent wind, — North winds are 
generally cold, and south ones warm. In Europe west winds are 
often moist and east ones bleak and cutting, especially in England. 

Lesson 198.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) How many yards are there in fifteen thousand and seventy- 
one inches ? 

(2) If I give ninety half-crowns for a dozen and a half of hats, 
what do they cost me each ? 

(3) Reduce 79 miles 3fur. 27 poles to yards. 

Write out 15 spellings from any book, each word with not less than 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

Lesson 199.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 40. Parse third amd fourth lines of Lesson 196. 

DiCJTATION. — 

'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more ; 

I mourn, but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for you ; 

For morn is approaching, your charms to restore. 

Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew ; 

Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 

Kind Nature the em-bry-o blossom will save ; 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering urn ! 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! — Beattie. 
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Lesson 200.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) John's father earns 8/5} a day : how much is that in a yen, 
not counting Sundays ? 

(2) How many yards are there la 27 acres 2 roods Id poles 15 
yards? 

(3) How much does five htmdred and eleven times £807 14b. lO^d. 
amount to ? 

Write ou$ 15 spellings fivm any bock^ eodk Toord with md Zest ikan 
8 liters in it, and learn them, 

F0BTY-FIB8T WEEK. 
Lesson 201.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew XXI., Versei 15--17 ; oft else Learn — 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB— (Continued). 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast,^^ 
And breathed in the face of the/oe^^ as he passed ;^^ 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxecP^ deadly and ckUl}* 
(ISO -^d their hearts but onoe heaved^^ and for ever grew stilL 

And there lay the Mbeed}* with his nottriV^ all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf,^^ 
(16) And cold as the sprc^^ of Uie rock-beaten iurf,^ 

10* The night air, which was oonsidered by the andeiits to cause death. 
11. The Assyrian army. 19. A2'-ra-el. The angel of death was supposed liy 
the Mohammedans to watch over the dying, and take the soul from the body. 
13. Orew. 14. Cold. 16. They gave one deep si^h and died. 16. War hone. 
17. Nose. The horses gasped for breath with wide open nostrils. 18. The 
green gxBss. 19. Water scattered in smBll drops. 20l Waves. 

Draw maps (A) New Zealand ; (B) Baltic Sea ; (0) India. 

Lesson 202. Tuesday Mom. Cteograpby. Write and Leant 

CHIEF IMPORTS FROM THE COLONIES. 

(A). — ^Tea, from As-sam', in the N,E. of India. 

Coffee, from Cey'Uon, in the East Indies ; /o^mai'-ca, and 
Trin-i-dad*, in the West Indies. 

Sugar, from JS^maH-ca, BarM-doei, and Trin-i-dad', in Wkt 
Indies ; from British Oui-a'-na, in S. Ajibbica ; and Mau-ii^4iw 
(maw-rUh'-^Us) in the Indian Ooean. 

Cotton* from Mauritius and Queensland, in Australia. 

Wool, from Australia, Coins Colony, and India, 

Oranges, from MaUa, Spices, from East Indies. 

Timber and Petroleom from Ca/nada. India-rubber from 

Bast Indies. 
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MOTIONS OF THE EARTH— (Day and Kight). 
(B). — ^The earth does not tUmd aHU in the sky, but £b always 

spinning ronnd> just like a top. 

We cannot feel the ear& moving, beeanae It mores «> fatt, and 
because everything on its suxface, and tiieair sarroanduigit, moves 
along vdth it. 

The earth spins round, or ro'-tatdS, once a day, turning from 

w€8t to ecut. This is called its daily or di-ur'-nal motion. 

jjOoUng towards the north the earth is spinning round from the 1^ 
hand towards the right huid. As we cannot tee or fed it mov«, It 
appears as ^ough it were standing still, and the sun were moving 
from eatt to toest. 

The daily motion of the earth causes day ^^^ ni|^t. 

The eartii Is round, so the sun can only shine upon half iji It at oaoe. 
That part on whioh the sun shines has ctoy, and the part bshincL 
where the sun is not shining, has night As the earth spins round 
once in a day, all parts of it, one after another, are turned in front 
of the sun, and then are turned away from it. 

A day is 24 hours long, counting from midnight^ or 12 o'doek 
at night, to midnight again. 

INTERCHANGE OF PRODUCTIONS. 

(0)' — ^By conunerco the productions of one country can be made 

use of in another counlay. 

England is the greatest eommercial country in the world. 

By commerce is meant trade carried on, either in our own oountiy, 
or with foreign countries. It is of three kinds ; (1) Home tradtj in 
our own country. (2) Colonial trader with the colonies. (8) Foreign 
trade, with foreign countzies not colonies. 

England is such an im^portant commercial country because— 

(1) Its manvfactvra are so superior, and the materials for them have 
to come from so many different coiuitries. (2) It is in a central 
poiUion, and possesses so many good harbours. (8) Such large 
qtumtities of food are wanted for tho inhabitants. (4) Its people 
are active, inUlligerU, said pushing. 

Things sent OQt of a OOnntry to other countries are called 

ez'-ports. 

The exports qfBngland are chiefly mailllilBUAllTed gOOdS especially 
articles of clothing, or materials from which to make them, as 
cotton and woollen goods, macJtiineiy, hardware and cutlery ; and 
minerals, which are sent to all ikuIb of the world, the colonies 
taking a very large quantity. 
Things brou^^t into a COUntiy from abroad are called im'- 

ports. 

Our greatest trade— both import and export— is first with the UMted 
States, and next with France and the British Colonies. There 
is much commerce between England and Qennany, Russia and 
Brazil, and we have more or less trade with almost eTeiyoonntry 
In the world. 
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Lesson 203.— Wednesday Morning. Work these Snms. 

(1) How much is four hundred and seyenty-three times eight 
hundred and six pounds fifteen shillings ? 

(2) A man bought 19 tons of coal at 18/6, and paid 1/- for carriage 
of each ton. He then sold the whole at d^d, per cwt. How mudi 
did he gain ? 

(3) Bring eight hundred and seventy thousand and fifteen square 
inches to acres. 

Write otit 15 speUingt from any hook, each word toUh not leu than 
8 letters in it, and learn them, 

- - - - - - — ■ ~^^^^^^^ 

Lesson 204.— Thursday Mom. Grammar. Write and Learn. 

Ex. 41. Parse first two lines of Lesson 201. 

DiOTATioy. — Lea/rn Lesson 201, loth verses and meanings, 

Lesson 205.— Friday Morning. Work these Sums. 

(1) What was the value of a square measuring 264 feet each way at 
4/6 per square yard ? (2) Reduce 17 tons 71bB. to ounces. 

(3) How many lbs. of co£fee at 1/7) per lb. can I buy for 
5i g^uineasf 

Write out 15 spellings from any hools, each word with not less Hvm 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 

FOBTY-SEOONI) WEEK. 
Lesson 206.— Monday Morning. Learn. 

St. Matthew XXII., Verses 84 — 40 ; or else Leabn — 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB-(Continued). 
And there lay the rider dis-tor^-ted^^ and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on hu mail ;** 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
(20) The lances unlif ted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ash'-ur^ are loud in their wail,*^ 
And the idols are broke*^ in the temple of Bd'-Sl, "' 
And the might of the OentUe,*' unsmote by the sword, 
(24) Hath melted like snow in the glance'^ of the Lord I 

Byron (1788—1824). 
21. Twisted in the pain of dying. 22. Steel armotir. 23. Assyria. M. 
Ciyiug on account of the de&ux of their husbands. 25. Broken. It is a 
custom amongst heathens even now to break tho images they worship as 
gods, when any trouble happens which they think the gods should have 
prevented. 26. A false god worshipped by the Chaldeans and AssyiianSi 
supposed to represent the sun. The name means " Lord." 27. AU people 
not Jews are Qontiles, here » the Assyrians. 28. A sudden movement, as 
when the AngeL of Death passed over the Assyrian camp. 

Lord Oborok Gordon ^ybon, bom 178& -Died after oatching a seven 
cold at Missolonghi, in Greece, 1824. He was a graceful and imaginatiTe 

?3et His best works are " The Prisoner of Chillon " and " Childe fiarold's 
ilgrimage," together witti numerous smaller poems on various subjecta 
Drawmaps,(A) Westlndies; (B) Hiver Danube; (0) British Ida. 
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Lesson 207.— Taesday Mom. Geography. Write and LearxL 

USES OF OUR COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 

(A.)~(l) As military and naval stations — 

Heligoland, Malta^ Qibraltar, Aden, Cyprus. 
(2) Galling stations for skips (for water, coals, and provisions) — 

Ascension I., St. Helena L, Aden, Mauritius L, Bermudas I. 
(8) Depots for produce of other countries — 

Aden, Hong Kong, Singapore I., Malacca, Ceylon I. 

(4) Fields for Emigration- 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Cape Colony. 

(5) For Baw Prodnce— 

India, Australia, Cape Colony, Canada, West Indies. 

THE FOUR SEASON^^ 

(B). — The earth has two motions — one a daily motion, the other 
a yearly motion. The yearly motion is sometimes called the 

an -nn-al motion. 

The earth doea not spin round, and keep in tnu place ; it ia always 
moving on, in a large circle, round the sun. It rey<dY6l round the 
sun once in a year. 
The ATiTina.! Motion of the earth causes the Four Seasons* — 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 

VI Summer all our part m the toorld is turned towards the sun, and 
so we get a great deal of his heat and light, and those who live near 
the equator get the most of it. But in Winter the part of the 
woild we live in is turned away from the sun, and so we get but 
little heat, and the days are short. In Spring and Autumn we 
are turned almost ttraight to the sun, so our days are generally 
neither very hot nor very cold. On two days of the year, March 
22nd and Septembm: 22nd, the day and night is of the same length 
all over the world— that is, 12 hours each. 
The points on which the earth seems to turn are called the Poles^ 
one the North Pole and the other the South Pole, 

A Ime passing through the centre of the earth, from pole to 
pole, is Gsiled tiie axis of the earth, 

The North Pole, and the axis of the earth, alvxiys point to the 
same part of the sky. 

iMPORTS TO GR^^ 

(O* — ^The imports may be arranged under three heads. 
(1) Baw Materials for our manufactures, of which the coloniea 
supply large quantities. The chief are — 

Ck>ttOn— United States, Egypt, Hindustan, BrasdL 

Wool— Australia, South Africa, East Indies, South America, and 

Germany. 
Silk— East Indies, Italy, France, and China. 
Flax and Hemp— Russia and Egypt Jute— Hindustan. 

* This difficult subject will require illustrating with good diagrams and a 
globe. Ac See Lockyer's Primer of Astronomy, Lockyer^ Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy, and Geikie's Physical Geography, all published by Macmillan. 
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HldeB and TUl0W~&mih Ameriea,Bi!U8la, smd Gape CSokdiy. 
Timber— Canada^ Baltic Countries, Central JUnerica, and jrarther 

Gold— Auatnlia, OaUfornia, South Africa, FBni, Mezifla, and the 

UralMta. 
8UT«r— South Amarica and Austria. 
OUb— Mediterranean Countriea and West Africa. 

(2) ArticUa of food, such as — 

Wheat— United States, Russia^ and "Egyj^ 

nour— United States. Canada, Fmaaia and France. 

Bice— Hindustan, Gmua* and Sinoapoie. 

Tta — China, and Assam. 

Coffee— Ceylon, West Indies, Arabia, and BnudL 

SuciU^-BaBt and West Indies, BnaO, aad Mauzltlns. 

(3) Artides of 2icsBury» such as — 

Wines and BxilXIta— France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and many 

of our cf^nfiift. 
Mtaooo— United States, West Indies^ and Turkey. 

LesBon 208.— Wednesday Moznins. Work these Snms. 

(1) How many nunutes are there m 8 weeks 3 dajs 17 minutes ? 

(2) Multiply seven hundred and ninety pounds eif^teen ahOlings 
and ninepence farthing by five hundred and d^tj-two. 

(3) If a man gets 4/- a day (not including Snndajs) and spends 
£1 Qb. 6d. per week; how many weeks will he bein saving 5 guineas? 

WriU out 15 spelling* from any hook, each word wtk not leu than 
8 Men in it, ami learn tkem, 

LeflS0iii2Q9.— ThnrsdayMom. Qramxnar. WxiteaadLeanL 
INSPECTOR'S EXAMINATIOH PAPER. 

(1) What are Pronoum, Adjectives, PrepoaiHcnM, Adverbtt Give 
examples. 

(2) What tenses have verhsf Give examples. 

(3) How are Adjectives compared ? 

(4) Compare, /<no, many, iU,truie,happy. 

(5) Parse — (a) My brother's book was torn. 

(6) JoSm sees a book on the tabla 
(c) The old man was happy. 

,^w^— I I ■ ■ ■ .^i»^— m ^ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■■■■■!■ ■— I I I ^^^^■^^.^^■^^^i— Wl^^^^p^^^W^^^i^i^^piB^— ^— — 

Leflson 210.— Friday Morning. Work these Sams. 

(1) Dimde forty thousand and thirty-seven pounds nine sliilliDgs 
and sixpence farthing hy seventy-eight. 

(2) I buy 34 dozen eggs at lO^d. per dozen. What do I pay for 
them, and how much change have I got out of three half -sovweigns ? 

(3) How much greater than a thousand pounds is 68 times 
£68 17aL Old. ? 

Write out 15 spellings from any look, each toord with net Untk» 
8 letters in it, and learn them. 
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TABLES.— WEEflHTS AND MEASUBES. 



ATOXBBVFOia WBHOET* 

10 Dmmfl^dr.jmake 1 Oanoe ^) 
16 Ounces „ 1 Pound f£&./ 

28 Pounds „ 1 Quarter for J 

4 Qoarten „ 1 Hundrdwt^cwt^ 
20Cwt „ ITon^eiuj 



make 1 Stone (9t,k 
1 Quarter 
ICwt 
ICwt. 

1 Cental rc«i«.> 



II 



»« 



14 Founds* 

2 Stone 

8 Stone 
112 Founds 
100 Pounds 

*nite is the only legal stone. Any 
other number of pounds than 14 is an 
UUgalinAgJbt 



ti 



MVO MEABUSB. 

12 InchM^i».Make 1 Foot (ft.) 



3 Feet 

5^Tards 

40 Poles 
8 Furlongs 

36 Inches 

16^ Feet 

220 Yards 
1,760 Yards 

22 Yards 
66I^et 
10 Chains 



II 



II 






1 Yard^yd.; 
i 1 Bod, Pole, or 
( Perch (po,J 
.. 1 Furlong ([^r J 
.. IMilefmt^ 



make 1 Yard 

1 Bod, Fole» or 

Perch 
1 Furlonff 
IMlle 



"{ 



II 
II 



make 1 Chain (eKj 
1 Chain 
1 Furlong 



II 
II 



DRY AMD LIQUID MBABURK 

{Meature of Oapa^ty.) 

4 Gills fff.) make 
2 Pints 
4Quarts 
2 Gallons 



II 
II 



4 Pecks 
8 Bushels 

5 Quarters 

8 Pints 
16 Pints 
82 Pecks 
40 Bushels 



i> 
It 



II 
)i 



make 
II 
II 



» 



1 Tint fptj 
1 Quart (qtj 
1 Gallon (goLJ 
1 Peck fpk.J 
I Bushel fbus,) 
1 Quarter far.) 
1 Load fUL) 

1 Gallon 
IPeck 
1 Quarter 
ILoad 



86 Gallons make 1 Barrel of Beer (br.) 
54 Gallons «, 1 Hgshd. ,, (hhd.) 
68 Gallons „ 1 Hgshd. of wine. 



TIMB TABLS. 

eo Seconds('tee.,/make 1 Minute^sttikj 
60 Minutes ,, IHour^Ar.^ 

24 Hours „ IDayfd.^ 

7 Dsys ,, 1 Week (wk.) 

4 Weeks or 28 dsys , j Lunr ' 



make Imnth 



12 Months 
100Y«am 



}fino) 



make I Year (yr,) 
1 Century/'cfn. j 



II 



866Day» ......make 1 Year (Vr.> 

866 Days „ 1 Leap Tear 

62 Weeks .. 1 Year 



A Year consists of 365^ days, or 
more exactly of 365 days 5 ms. 48 min. 
46*054449 seconds. 

A Oalendar Month eontaint the nvm- 
der c/dayt aa in this piece of poetry — 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February hath twenty-eight alone. 
And all the rest have thirty-one i 
But in Leap Year we assi^ 
To Fetanuury twenty-nine. 

A Leap Year comes every fourth year. 
You may find which is Leap Year by 
dividing the date by 4. If tiiere is no 
remainaer that is Leap Year ; if tiiere 
is any remainder it shows the number 
of years since the last Leap Year. 



BBA80NS. 

Spring begins 21st March. 

Summer (longest day) 21st Jtme. 

Autumn 23rd September 

Winter (shortest day) 2l8t December. 



QUABTBB DAYS. 

Lady Day 26th March. 

Midsiunmer Day .. 24th June. 
Michaelmas Day . . 29th September. 
Christmas Day .... 26th December. 
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TABLES.~WEIGHTS AND W^ASJIRKS-^CfoniinwdJ, 



SQUARE MBASUBE. 

9 Square feet „ 1 Square yard^tg.yd.) 

40 Square poles. . 1 Square rood (r.) 
4 Square roodB.. 1 Acre (ac.) 
640 Acres ISquare raUe^iq.m) 

16 Square poles or) 1 Square chain 
484 sq. yds. > (sq. eh.) 

10 Square chains K >,,_^ 
orlCOsqr.plsj'^'^^™ 



CUBIC MEASURE. 

1.728 Cubicin.(c.in.)make i ^ ^^Jjf)^* 
27 Cubic feet make ICubic jaid(e,yd.) 



TROT WEiaHT. 

24 GralnsCsr. jmakelPennywelghtCdwt. j 
20Dwts. ,; 1 Ounce f^os.; 

12 Oz. „ I Found (lb J 

Used for weighing gold, silverj and 
jewels. 



AF0THECARIE8' WEIGHT. 

20 Grains (gr.J make 

3 Scruples 

8 Drams 
12 Ounces 
16 Ounces 



ti 
If 



If 



If 



.. 1 Scruple <<cr.> 
.. lDram^c2r.> 
.. 1 Ounce ^os.> 
. . 1 Found ilb.) 
. , 1 Pint (pt.) 



Used for weighing and meaaaring 
medicines. 



CLOTH MEASURE. 

2^ Inches (in.) make. . . .1 Nail (tU.) 



j 1 Quarto: of a 
•t yardr?r.; 
.,.lYaxd(yd.) 
1 Flemish ell 

• t (F. eUJ 
1 English eU 

• ( (S. eU.) 

"jotter.. „ ..{^^If 
*These measures are now obsolete. 



Nails 

Quarters 

Quarters* 

Quarters* 



11 



f» 



ff 



fi 



MISCELLANEOUS TABLES. 



2 Articles make .... 1 Couple or Brace 

12 Articles „ 1 Dozen 

20 Articles „ .... I Score 

6 Score ,, 1 Hundred 



4 Inches make ..1 Hand 

2 Yards or 6 Feet „ . .1 Fatholu 



24 Sheets of Paper make ..1 Quire 
20 Quires „ . .1 Ream 



SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



The sound symbols are as shown by the italic letters in the following 
words : — 

Other consonants have their ordinary sounds. 

found now hoy raw toater 

c^air ^ing ^ame ^ug 

shaXl nt 

t^ing tAere 

zeal ; zh, as in vision. 



mate mot far 

mete or meet m^ her 

pine pin 

note nSt iS^ moor 

pwre b«d t^=French"M" 



John Heywood, Excelsior Steam Printing and Bookbinding Works, 

Hulme Hall Boad, Manchester. 



ARITHMETICS. 



FoapSvo, In 2 Flarte. Sd. eadi. 
Answen to each Burt, 3d. eadi. 



JOHN HETWOOD'S 

KEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 

Adapted to ike present Code. 

Part L-^Containlngr Examples in 
the Simple Bulee, car^hilly graduated. 

Part ll.— Containing Examples in 
the Compound Rules (Moneyii care- 
fully graduated. 



Feap 8to, txMrds, 8d. ; cloth, 9d. ; 

Answers, Is. 

Complete with Answers, doth, la. 8d. 



ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES 

By J. S. HORN. 

Containing Examples in the Simple 
Rules, Compound Rules, Weights and 
Heasures, rractice, Bills of Parcels, 
and an Exposition of the Metric System 
of Weights and Measures. 



Fcap 8to, with Answers, doth, Is. 

examinatioFarithmetic 

By Dr. BNAITH. 

For the use of Candidates preparing for 
Examination ; consisting entirely of the 
Arithmetical Questions given during 
the last SEVEN years at the following 
.Examinations: The Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham Local ; College of 
Preceptors; and at the Preliminary 
Examinations of the Royal College of 
Suraeons, the Incorporated Xaw 
Society, and Pharmaceutical Sode^ of 
Great Britain. 



Fcap 8vo, doth, 6d ; Answers, cloth. Is. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

COMPLETE 

STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 

BY 

EBENEZER L. JONES. 



Fcap 8vo, In 6 Fftrts, each Id., or each 
Part with Answers, doth, 6d. 

Adapted to the New Code. 

arithmetigaTexergises. 

J. 8. HORN. 

With Numerous Questions in Words. 

Part I. for Standards I. and II. 

Containing EbcampleB in the Simple 
Rules. 

Part II. for Standard IIL 

Containing Examples in the Compoimd 
Rules. 

Part in. for Standard IV. 

Containing Examples In Weights and 
Measures. 

Part IY. for Standard V. 

Containing Examples In Practice, Bills 
of Parcels, Simple Proportion, and 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 

Part V. for Standard VL 

Containing Proportion, Decimal and 
Vulgar Fractions, and Examples In 
the Higher Rules. 



Fcap 8vo, in 4 Parts, sewed, each Id., 
or cloth Ump, 2^. Answers to each, 
doth, 6d. 



STANDARD ARITHMETIC. 

BY 

EBENEZEB L. JONES. 
Part I. for Standards I., II., and III. 

Questions on the Simple and Qompound 
Rules. 

Part IL for Standard IV. 

Questions on Weights and Measures. 

Part III. for Standard V. 

Questions on Simple and Compound 
Proportion, Bills of Porcds, &c 

Part IV. for Standard VI. 

Questions on Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions, &c., Ac. 



John Hktwood, Deansgate and Eidgefleld, Mauchestcr ; and 11, Patexnoatcr Buildings, irondor 



ARrTHMETloa 



MENTAL ArTtHMETIG,; 

Bidiool« atd CoUAgeg. 
By R. SUTTON. 

With Answers ftnd Sj^imenB of 
Examination Papers. 



FcapSvou In Thr«e Parts. One Fenny 
each. Answers, complete, 3d. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

BY 

R. SUTTON, 

SpeoimeBSOf Ezaminattoa Papers only. 

PiEKrt I. for Standards L and II. 
Part II. for Standards III. and IV. 
P&rt III. for Standards V. and VL 

Fcap 8vo, with Answers, doth. Is. 
GRADUATED 

SCHOOL ARITHMETIC 

BY 

B. TEMPLAR. 

Simple Rules (with Questions con- 
taining halves and quarters), Reduc- 
tions, CkHnpound Rules, Practice^ and 
Weights and Measures. 

The principal f eatiu-es of this Arith- 
metic are its careful arrangement and 
gradation, and the sufficiency of Exer- 
cises to every Rule. 



F'oap 8vo, cloth, 9d., and with Answers, 
cloth. Is. 3d. Key separately, 9d. 

arithmeticaTexercises. 



BY 



C. .H. WYKES. 

May also he had in Parts ; are adapted 
to the New Ckxle. 



Standards I., II., III., IV., each 24pp., 

price Id. 
Standards V. 4c VI., each 82pp., price 2d. 



Grown ^o, ^p!^f tfoth, 8s. 6d. 
STBTBK OF 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

BT 

S. YOUNG. 

Adapted to the u^ of Schools. 



Containing the Fimdamental Rules 
and their application to Mercantile, 
Ck>tton ^jiinning^ XanufiAotoring^ and 
Mechanical Calculatlona. also compre- 
hendihg numerous Rules and Ex- 
amples in the various departments of 
Cotton Spinning, Kechanicpj Ac., use- 
ful to Cotton Spinners, Whe^wrlghts, 
Engineers, and Artizans In g^eral, 
containing much more information 
upon those subjects than has ever 
been published in any treatise on 
Arithmetic 



Ctown 8vo, Eighth Edition, doth, 4s. 

Key to a System of 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 

BY 

S. YOUNG. 

Adapted to the use of Schools. 



<%ntaining the Fundamenta) Rules 
and their application to Mercantile, 
Cotton Spinning, and Mechanical 
Calculations, exhibiting the method of 
working and the solutions of the 
Questions in that work. 
<( There is a very large class of young 
apprentices in Mechanical En^eer- 
ing Works to whom this Arith- 
metic and Key will be especially 
welcome."— Fide Sngineer, 



Joair UxTWoos, I>Miiigat«1uMi BMgefield, ManolMster ; and U. Patemovtar BuilOingi, London. 



ARITHMETICAL TABLES. 



,Pri« On* BMttptanj. 
JOHK HETWOOD'B 

EXTENDED 
MULTIPUGATIOIITABLE CARD. 

^ — H Cmrdi im printed on bothoidfi 
In clear type, uid coniUt of the 
MulUplloatlan Tible u fw aa !4 : '" 



Plica Ooe Htilpaang, 
JOBS HBVWOODV 

SIMPLE 
MULTIPLICATION TABU CARD. 

FOR JDNIOB SCHOLARS. 



I'ablav 



xll. 



Filee One HsIfpEnny. 
JOBS BSTWOOm 

MITHMETICAL TABLE BOOK. 

Contstos oil tba oa»ntlia ArtthmetlMl 
Table* for Junior CUaH*, prluUd in a 
cIht type. 



32D10. Price On* Penn;. 
B. QE&HT'B 

ARITHMEnCAL TABLE BOOK, 

TABLES OF THE METRIC 
SYSTEM, 

Wltb EipUnatlon of Qaographlcal 

Also, I^otton Df tba Mineral! andManu- 
^^^tujea of England and Vole*. 



^loe Dna Fennf. 
JOBN HETVOOD'S 

STANDARD 
TABLE CARD. 

. FOR ADVANCED B0EOLAR& 

KumentlaD and Hotattao Tablea. 
MulUpllcatloa BJiii DlriaiDa Tablaa. 
Pmee and SblUIng I>blea. 
^notice, and VeighCa and If aaeurae 



Prloe One Psnn;, or doth, sd. 



JOSH BETWOOD'S 

PREMIERTABLEBOOK, 



ilaEngliahcoin.. _ _^ 

and HeaBure*,Scrinture,and man; other 
luaful and laluabb lablai. 



Prloa Sii BUUlDga. 



JOHN HBTWOOD^ 
TABLES OF/ 

WEIGHTS AHD Ml 




Plica 81i BhilllDsa. 
Uouated oa CtuiTai and RoUara and 



irooD-s 
I TABLES. 



